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STATISTICAL INQUIRIES INTO THE EFFICACY 
OF PRAYER. 


AN eminent authority has recently published a challenge to test the 
efficacy of prayer by actual experiment. I have been induced, 
through reading this, to prepare the following memoir for publica- 
tion, nearly the whole of which I wrote and laid by many years ago, 
after completing a large collection of data, which I had undertaken 
for the satisfaction of my own conscience. 

The efficacy of prayer seems to me a simple, as it is a perfectly 
appropriate and legitimate subject of scientific inquiry. Whether 
prayer is efficacious or not, in any given sense, is a matter of 
fact on which each man must form an opinion for himself. His 
decision will be based upon data more or less justly handled, accord- 
ing to his education and habits. An unscientific reasoner will be 
guided by a confused recollection of crude experience. A scientific 
reasoner will scrutinise each separate experience before he admits it 
as evidence, and will compare all the cases he has selected on a 
methodical system. 

The doctrine commonly preached by the clergy is well expressed 
in the most recent, and by far the most temperate and learned of 
theological encyclopedias, namely, ‘“‘Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible.” The article on “ Prayer,” written by the Rev. Dr. Barry, 
states as follows: “Its real objective efficacy ..... is both im- 
plied and expressed [in Scripture] in the plainest terms. ..... 
We are encouraged to ask special blessings, both spiritual and tem- 
poral, in hopes that thus, and thus only, we may obtain them. .... 
It would seem the intention of Holy Scripture to encourage all 
prayer, more especially intercession, in all relations and for all 
righteous objects.” Dr. Hook, the present Dean of Chichester, 
states in his “Church Dictionary,” under “Prayer,” that “the 
general providence of God acts through what are called the laws of 
nature. By his particular providence God interferes with those 
laws, and he has promised to interfere in behalf of those who pray 
in the name of Jesus...... We may take it as a general rule 
that we may pray for that for which we may lawfully labour, and 
for that only.” 
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The phrases of our Church service amply countenance this view ; 
and if we look to the practice of the opposed sections of the religious 
world, we find them consistent in maintaining it. The so-called 
“‘ Low Church” notoriously places absolute belief in special provi- 
dences accorded to pious prayer. This is testified by the biogra- 
phies of its members, the journals of its missionaries, and the 
“‘united prayer-meetings” of the present day. The Reman 
Catholics offer religious vows to avert danger; they make pil- 
grimages to shrines; they hang votive offerings and pictorial repre- 
sentations, sometimes by thousands, in their churches, of fatal 
accidents averted by the manifest interference of a solicited saint. 

A primd facie argument in favour of the efficacy of prayer is 
therefore to be drawn from the very general use of it. The greater 
part of mankind, during all the historic ages, have been accustomed 
to pray for temporal advantages. How vain, it may be urged, must 
be the reasoning that ventures to oppose this mighty consensus of 
belief! Not so. The argument of universality either proves too 
much, or else it is suicidal. It either compels us to admit that the 
prayers of Pagans, of Fetish worshippers, and of Buddhists who 
turn praying-wheels, are recompensed in the same way as those of 
orthodox believers ; or else the general consensus proves that it has 
no better foundation than the universal tendency of man to gross 
eredulity. 

The collapse of the argument of universality leaves us solely con- 
cerned with a simple statistical question—are prayers answered, or 
are they not? There are two lines of research, by either of which 
we may pursue this inquiry. The one that promises the most trust- 
worthy results is to examine large classes of cases, and to be guided 
by broad averages; the other, which I will not employ in these 
pages, is to deal with isolated instances. An author who made much 
use of the latter method might reasonably suspect his own judgment 
—he would certainly run the risk of being suspected by others—in 
choosing one-sided examples. 

The principles are broad and simple upon which our inquiry into 
the efficacy of prayer must be established. We must gather cases 
for statistical comparison, in which the same object is keenly pursued 
by two classes similar in their physical, but opposite in their spi- 
ritual state; the one class being prayerful, the other materialistic. 
Prudent pious people must be compared with prudent materialistic 
people, and not with the imprudent nor the vicious. Secondly, we 
have no regard, in this inquiry, to the course by which the answer 
to prayers may be supposed to operate. We simply look to the 
final result—whether those who pray attain their objects more fre- 
quently than those who do not pray, but who live in all other re- 
spects under similar conditions. Let us now apply our principles to 
different cases. 


A rapid recovery from disease may be conceived to depend on 
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many causes besides the reparative power of the patient’s con- 
stitution. A miraculous quelling of the disease may be one of these 
causes; another is the skill of the physician, or of the nurse; 
another is the care that the patient takes of himself. In our in- 
quiry, whether prayerful people recover more rapidly than others 
under similar circumstances, we need not complicate the question 
by endeavouring to learn the channel through which the patient’s 
prayer may have reached its fulfilment. It is foreign to our present 
purpose to ask if there be any signs of a miraculous quelling of the 
disease, or if, through the grace of God, the physician had showed 
unusual wisdom, or the nurse or the patient unusual discretion. We 
simply look to the main issue—do sick persons who pray, or are 
prayed for, recover on the average more rapidly than others ? 

It appears that, in all countries and in all creeds, the priests urge 
the patient to pray for his own recovery, and the patient’s friends to 
aid him with their prayers; but that the doctors make no account 
whatever of their spiritual agencies, unless the office of priest and 
medical man be combined in the same individual. The medical’ 
works of modern Europe teem with records of individual illnesses 
and of broad averages of disease, but I have been able to discover 
hardly any instance in which a medical man of any repute has 
attributed recovery to the influence of prayer. There is not a single 
instance, to my knowledge, in which papers read before statistical 
societies have recognised the agency of prayer either on disease or 
on anything else. The universal habit of the scientific world to 
ignore the agency of prayer is a very important fact. To fully 
appreciate the “ eloquence of the silence”’ of medical men, we must 
bear in mind the care with which they endeavour to assign a sana- 
tory value to every influence. Had prayers for the sick any notable 
effect, it is incredible but that the doctors, who are always on the 
watch for such things, should have observed it, and added their 
influence to that of the priests towards obtaining them for every 
sick man. If they abstain from doing so, it is not because their 
attention has never been awakened to the possible efficacy of prayer, 
but, on the contrary, that although they have heard it insisted on 
from childhood upwards, they are unable to detect its influence. 
Most people have some general belief in the objective efficacy of prayer, 
but none seem willing to admit its action in those special cases of 
which they have scientific cognisance. 

Those who may wish to pursue these inquiries upon the effect of 
prayers for the restoration of health could obtain abundant materials 
from hospital cases, and in a different way from that proposed in the 
challenge to which I referred at the beginning of these pages. There 
are many common maladies whose course isso thoroughly well under- 
stood as to admit of accurate tables of probability being constructed for 
their duration and result. Such are fracturesand amputations. Now 
it would be perfectly practicable to select out of the patients at different 
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hospitals under treatment for fractures and amputations two consider- 
able groups; the one consisting of markedly religious and piously 
befriended individuals, the other of those who were remarkably cold- 
hearted and neglected. An honest comparison of their respective 
periods of treatment and the results would manifest a distinct proof 
of the efficacy of prayer, if it existed to even a minute fraction of the 
amount that religious teachers exhort us to believe. 

An inquiry of a somewhat similar nature may be made into the 
longevity of persons whose lives are prayed for; also that of the 
praying classes generally ; and in both these cases we can easily 
obtain statistical facts. The public prayer for the sovereign of every 
state, Protestant and Catholic, is and has been in the spirit of our 
own, “Grant her in health long to live.” Now, as a simple matter 
of fact, has this prayer any efficacy? There is a memoir by Dr. 
Guy, in the Journal of the Statistical Society (vol. xxii. p. 355), in 
which he compares the mean age of sovereigns with that of other 
classes of persons. His results are expressed in the following table :— 


MEAN AGE ATTAINED BY MALES OF VARIOUS CLASSES WHO HAD SURVIVED THEIR 30TH 
Year, From 1758 ro 1843. Deatus ny AccIDENT OR VIOLENCE ARE EXCLUDED. 
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The sovereigns are literally the shortest lived of all who have the 
advantage of affluence. The prayer has therefore no efficacy, unless 
the very questionable hypothesis be raised, that the conditions of 
royal life may naturally be yet more fatal, and that their influence is 
partly, though incompletely, neutralised by the effects of pablic 
prayers. 

It will be seen that the same table collates the longevity of clergy, 
lawyers, and medical men. We are justified in considering the 
clergy to be a far more prayerful class than either of the other two. 
It is their profession to pray, and they have the practice of offering 
morning and evening family prayers in addition to their private 
devotions. A reference to any of the numerous published collections 
of family prayers will show that they are full of petitions for tem- 
poral benefits. We do not, however, find that the clergy are in any 


(1) The eminent men are those whose lives are recorded in Chalmers’s Biography, 
with some additions from the Annual Register. 
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way more long lived in consequence. It is true that the clergy, asa 
whole, show a life-value of 69°49, as against 68-14 for the lawyers, 
and 67:31 for the medical men ; but the easy country life and family 
repose of so many of the clergy are obvious sanatory conditions in 
their favour. This difference is reversed when the comparison is 
made between distinguished members of the three classes—that is 
to say, between persons of sufficient note to have had their lives 
recorded in a biographical dictionary. When we examine this cate- 
gory, the value of life among the clergy, lawyers, and medical men 
is as 66:42, 66°51, and 67-04 respectively, the clergy being the 
shortest lived of the three. Hence the prayers of the clergy for 
protection against the perils and dangers of the night, for protection 
during the day, and for recovery from sickness, appear to be futile in 
result. 

In my work on “ Hereditary Genius,” and in the chapter on 
“ Divines,” I have worked out the subject with some minuteness on 
other data, but with precisely the same result. I show that the 
divines are not specially favoured in those worldly matters for which - 
they naturally pray, but rather the contrary, a fact which I ascribe 
in part to their having, as a class, indifferent constitutional vigour. 
I give abundant reason for all this, and do not care to repeat myself ; 
but I should be glad if such of the readers of this present paper 
who may be accustomed to statistics would refer to the chapter I 
have mentioned. They will find it of use in confirming what I say 
here. They will believe me the more when I say that I have taken 
considerable pains to get at the truth in the questions raised in this 
present memoir, and that, when I was engaged upon them, i worked, 
so far as my material went, with as much care as I gave to that chapter 
on “ Divines ;” and lastly, they will understand that, when writing the 
chapter in question, I had all this material by me unused, which 
justified me in speaking out as decidedly as I did then. 

A further inquiry may be made into the duration of life among 
missionaries. We should lay greater stress upon their mortality 
than upon that of the clergy, because the laudable object of a mis- 
sionary’s career is rendered almost nugatory by his early death. A 
man goes, say to a tropical climate, in the prime of manhood, who 
has the probability of many years of useful life before him, had he 
remained at home. He has the certainty of being able to accomplish 
sterling good as a missionary, if he should live long enough to learn 
the language and habits of the country. In the interval he is 
almost useless. Yet the painful experience of many years shows only 
too clearly that the missionary is not supernaturally endowed with 
health. He does not live longer than other people. One missionary 
after another dies shortly after his arrival. The work that lay 
almost within the grasp of each of them lingers incompleted. 

It must here be repeated, that comparative immunity from disease 
compels the suspension of no purely material law, if such an expres- 
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sion be permitted. Tropical fever, for example, is due to many 
subtle causes which are partly under man’s control. A single hour’s 
exposure to sun, or wet, or fatigue, or mental agitation, will deter- 
mine an attack. Now even if God acted only on the minds of the 
missionaries, his action might be as much to the advantage of their 
health as if he wrought a physical miracle. He could disincline 
them to take those courses which might result in mischance, such as 
the forced march, the wetting, the abstinence from food, or the night 
exposure, any one of which was competent to develope the fever that 
struck them down. We must not dwell upon the circumstances of 
individual cases, and say “ this was a providential escape,” or “ that 
was a salutary chastisement,” but we must take the broad averages 
~ of mortality, and, when we do so, we find that the missionaries do 
not form a favoured class. 

The efficacy of prayer may yet further be tested by inquiry 
into the proportion of deaths at the time of birth among the 
children of the praying and the non-praying classes. The soli- 
citude of parents is so powerfully directed towards the safety of 
their expected offspring as to leave no room to doubt that pious 
parents pray fervently for it, especially as death before baptism is 
considered a most serious evil by many Christians. However, the 
distribution of still-births appears wholly unaffected by piety. The 
proportion, for instance, of the still-births published in the Record 
newspaper and in the Times was found by me, on an examination of 
a particular period, to bear an identical relation to the total number 
of deaths. This inquiry might easily be pursued by those who con- 
sidered that more ample evidence was required. 

When we pray in our Liturgy “that the nobility may be endued 
with grace, wisdom, and understanding,” we pray for that which is 
clearly incompatible with insanity. Does that frightful scourge spare 
our nobility ? Does it spare very religious people more than others ? 
The answer is an emphatic negative to both of these questions. The 
nobility, probably from their want of the wholesome restraints felt in 
humbler walks of life, and from their intermarriages, and the very 
religious people of all denominations, probably from their meditations 
on hell, are peculiarly subject to it. Religious madness is very 
common indeed. 

As I have already hinted, I do not propose any special inquiry 
whether the general laws of physical nature are ever suspended in 
fulfilment of prayer: whether, for instance, success has attended 
the occasional prayers in the Liturgy when they have been used for 
rain, for fair weather, for the stilling of the sea in a storm, or for 
the abatement of a pestilence. I abstain from doing so for two 
reasons. : 

First, if it is proved that God does not answer one large class of 
prayers at all, it would be of less importance to pursue the inquiry. 
Secondly, the modern feeling of this country is so opposed to a belief 
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in the occasional suspension of the general laws of nature, that an 
English reader would merely smile at such an investigation. 

If we are satisfied that the actions of man are not influenced by 
prayer, even through the subtle influences of his thoughts and will, 
the only probable form of agency will have been disproved, and no 
one would care to advance a claim in favour of direct physical inter- 
ferences. 

Biographies do not show that devotional influences have clustered 
in any remarkable degree round the youth of those who, whether by 
their talents or social position, have left a mark upon our English 
history. Lord Campbell, in his preface to the “ Lives of the Chan- 
cellors,” says, “ There is no office in the history of any nation that has 
been filled with such a long succession of distinguished and interest- 
ing men as the office of Lord Chancellor,” and that “ generally 
speaking, the most eminent men, if not the most virtuous, have been 
selected to adorn it.” His implied disparagement of their piety is 
fully sustained by an examination of their respective biographies, 
and by a taunt of Horace Walpole, quoted in the same preface. An 
equal absence of remarkable devotional tendencies may be observed 
in the lives of the leaders of great political parties. The founders of 
our great families too often owed their advancement to tricky and 
time-serving courtiership. The beliei so frequently expressed in the 
Psalms, that the descendants of the righteous shall continue, and 
that those of the wicked shall surely fail, is not fulfilled in the history 
of our English peerage. Take for instance the highest class, that 
of the Ducal houses. The influence of social position in this 
country is so enormous that the possession of a dukedom is a power 
that can hardly be understood without some sort of calculation. 
There are, I believe, only twenty-seven dukes to about eight millions of 
adult male Englishmen, or about three dukes to each million, yet the 
cabinet of fourteen ministers which governs this country, and India 
too, commonly contains one duke, often two, and in recent times three. 
The political privilege inherited with a dukedom in this country is 
at the lowest estimate many thousand-fold above the average birth- 
right of Englishmen. What was the origin of these ducal families 
whose influence on the destiny of England and her dependencies is 
so enormous? Were their founders the eminently devout children 
of eminently pious parents? Have they and their ancestors been 
distinguished among the praying classes? Notso. I give in a foot- 
note’ a list of their names, which recalls many a deed of patriotism, 
valour, and skill, many an instance of eminent merit of the worldly 
sort, which we Englishmen honour six days out of the seven—many 
scandals, many a disgrace, but not, on the other hand, a single instance 


(1) Abercorn, Argyll, Athole, Beaufort, Bedford, Buccleuch, Buckingham, Cleve- 
land, Devonshire, Grafton, Hamilton, Leeds, Leinster, Manchester, Marlborough, 
Montrose, Newcastle, Norfolk, Northumberland, Portland, Richmond, Roxburghe, 
Rutland, St. Albans, Somerset, Sutherland, Wellington. 
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known to me of eminently prayerful qualities. Four at least of the 
existing ducal houses are unable to claim the title of having been 
raised into existence through the devout habits of their progenitors, 
because the families of Buccleuch, Grafton, St. Albans, and Rich- 
mond were thus highly ennobled solely on the ground of their being 
descended from Charles II. and four of his mistresses, namely, Lucy 
Walters, Barbara Villiers, Nell Gwynne, and Louise de Querouaille. 
The dukedom of Cleveland may almost be reckoned as a fifth 
instance. 

The civil liberty we enjoy in England, and the energy of our race, 
have given rise to a number of institutions, societies, commercial 
adventures, political meetings, and combinations of all sorts. Some 
of these are exclusively clerical, some lay, and others mixed. It is 
impossible for a person to have taken an active share in social life 
without having had abundant means of estimating for himself, and 
of hearing the opinion of others, on the value of a preponderating 
clerical element in business committees. For my own part, I never 
heard a favourable one. The procedure of Convocation, which, like 
all exclusively clerical meetings, is opened with prayer, has not 
inspired the outer world with much respect. The histories of the 
great councils of the Church are most painful to read. There is reason 
to expect that devout and superstitious men should be unreasonable ; 
for a person who believes his thoughts to be inspired, necessarily 
accredits his prejudices with divine authority. He is therefore little 
accessible to argument, and he is intolerant of those whose opinions 
differ from his, especially on first principles. Consequently, he is a 
bad coadjutor in business matters. It is a common week-day opinion 
of the world that praying people are not practical. 

Again, thereis a large class of instances where an enterprise on behalf 
of pious people is executed by the agency of the profane. Do such 
enterprises prosper beyond the average ? For instance, a vessel on a 
missionary errand is navigated by ordinary seamen. A fleet, followed 
by the prayers of the English nation, carries reinforcements to quell 
an Indian mutiny. Wedo notcare to ask whether the result of these 
prayers is to obtain favourable winds, but simply whether they ensue in 
a propitious voyage, whatever may have been the agencies by which 
that result was obtained. The success of voyages might be due to many 
other agencies than the suspension of the physical laws that control the 
winds end currents; just as we showed that a rapid recovery from 
illness might be due to other causes than dircct interference with 
cosmic order. It might have been put into the captain’s heart to 
navigate in that course and to perform those acts of seamanship which 
proved links in a chain that led to eventual success. A very small 
matter would suffice to make a great difference in the end. A vessel 
navigated by a man who was a good forecaster of weather and an 
accomplished hydrographer would considerably outstrip another that 
was deficient in so accomplished a commander, but otherwise simi- 
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larly equipped. The perfectly instructed navigator would deviate 
from the most direct course by perhaps some mere trifle, first here, 
then there, in order to bring his vessel within favouring slants of 
wind and advantageous currents. A ship commanded by a captain 
and steered by a sailor whose hearts were miraculously acted upon 
in answer to prayer would unconsciously, as by instinct, or even as 
it were by mistake, perform these deviations from routine, which 
would lead to ultimate success. 

The missionaries who are the most earnestly prayed for are 
usually those who sail on routes where there is little traffic, and 
therefore where there is more opportunity for the effects of secret 
providential overruling to display themselves than among those who 
sail in ordinary sea voyages. In the usual sea routes a great deal is 
known of the peculiarities of the seasons and currents, and of the 
whereabouts of hidden dangers of all kinds; their average risk is 
small, and the insurance is low. But when vessels are bound to 
ports like those sought by the missionaries the case is different. The 
risk that attends their voyages is largely increased, and the insurance 
is proportionately raised. But is the risk equally increased in respect 
to missionary vessels and to those of traders and of slave-dealers ? 
The comparison between the fortune that attends prayerful and non- 
prayerful people may here be most happily made. The missionaries 
are eminently among the former category, and the slave-dealers and 
the traders we speak of in the other. Traders in the unhealthy and 
barbarous regions to which we refer are notoriously the most godless 
and reckless (on the broad average) of any of their set. We have, 
unfortunately, little knowledge of the sea risks of slavers, because the 
rates of their insurance involve the risk of capture. There is, how- 
ever, a universal testimony, in the parliamentary reports on slavery, 
to the excclient and skilful manner in which these vessels are sailed 
and navigated, which is a primd facie reason for believing their sca 
risks to be small. As to the relative risks run by ordinary traders 
and missionary vessels, the insurance offices absolutely ignore the 
slightest difference between them. They look to the class of the 
vessel, and to the station to which she is bound, and to nothing else. 
The notion that a missionary or other pious enterprise carries any 
immunity from danger has never been entertained by insurance 
companies. 

To proceed with our inquiry, whether enterprises on behalf of pious 
people succeed better than others when they are intrusted to profane 
hands, we may ask,—Is a bank or other commercial undertaking 
more secure when devout men are among its shareholders,—or when 
the funds of pious people, or charities, or of religious bodies are 
deposited in its keeping, or when its proceedings are opened with 
prayer, as was the case with the disastrous Royal British Bank? It 
is impossible to say yes. There are far too many sad experiences of 
the contrary. 
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If prayerful habits had influence on temporal success, it is very 
probable, as we must again repeat, that insurance offices, of at least 
some descriptions, would long ago have discovered and made allow- 
ance for it. It would be most unwise, from a business point of view, 
to allow the devout, supposing their greater longevity even pro- 
bable, to obtain annuities at the same low rates as the profane. 
Before insurance offices accept a life, they make confidential inquiries 
into the antecedents of the applicant. But such a question has never 
been heard of as, ‘“‘ Does he habitually use family prayers and private 
devotions ?” Insurance offices, so wakeful to sanatory influences, 
absolutely ignore prayer as one of them. The same is true for in- 
surances of all descriptions, as those connected with fire, ships, light- 
ning, hail, accidental death, and cattle sickness. How is it possible 
to explain why Quakers, who are most devout and most shrewd men 
of business, have ignored these considerations, except on the ground 
that they do not really believe in what they and others freely assert 
about the efficacy of prayer? It was at one time considered an act 
of mistrust in an overruling Providence to put lightning conductors 
on churches; for it was said that God would surely take care of his 
own. But Arago’s collection of the accidents from lightning showed 
they were sorely needed; and now lightning conductors are universal. 
Other kinds of accidents befall churches, equally with other buildings 
of the same class; such as architectural flaws, resulting in great 
expenses for repair, fires, earthquakes, and avalanches. 

The cogency of all these arguments is materially increased by the 
recollection that many items of ancient faith have been successively 
abandoned by the Christian world to the domain of recognised super- 
stition. It is not two centuries ago, long subsequent to the days of 
Shakespeare and other great names, that the sovereign of this country 
was accustomed to lay hands on the sick for their recovery, under the 
sanction of a regular Church service,’ which was not omitted from 
our prayer- -books till the time of George II. Witches were unani- 
mously believed in, and were regularly exorcised, and punished by 
law, up to the beginning of the last century. Ordeals and duels, 
most reasonable solutions of complicated difficulties according to the 
popular theory of religion, were found absolutely fallacious in prac- 
tice. The miraculous power of relics and images, still so general in 
Southern Europe, is scouted in England. The importance ascribed 
to dreams, the barely extinct claims of astrology, and auguries of 
good or evil luck, and many other well-known products of supersti- 
tion which are found to exist in every country, have ceased to be 
believed in by us. This is the natural course of events, just as the 
Waters of Jealousy and the Urim and Thummin of the Mosaic law 
had become obsolete in the times of the later Jewish kings. The 
civilised world has already yielded an enormous amount of honest 
conviction to the inexorable requirements of solid fact ; and it seems 
to me clear that all belief in the efficacy of prayer, in the sense in 
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which I have been considering it, must be yielded also. The 
evidence I have been able to collect bears wholely and solely in 
that direction, and in the face of it the onus probandi lies henceforth 
on the other side. 

Nothing that I have said negatives the fact that the mind may 
be relieved by the utterance of prayer. The impulse to pour 
out the feelings in sound is not peculiar to man. Any mother 
that has lost her young, and wanders about moaning and looking 
piteously for sympathy, possesses much of that which prompts 
men to pray in articulate words. There is a yearning of the heart, 
a craving for help, it knows not where, certainly from no source that 
it sees. Of a similar kind is the bitter cry of the hare, when the 
greyhound is almost upon her; she abandons hope through her own 
efforts, and screams,—but to whom? It is a voice convulsively sent 
out into space, whose utterance is a physical relief. These feelings of 
distress and of terror are simple, and an inarticulate cry suffices to 
give vent to them; but the reason why man is not satisfied by utter- 
ing inarticulate cries (though sometimes they are felt to be the most 
appropriate) is owing to his superior intellectual powers. His 
memory travels back through interlacing paths, and dwells on various 
connected incidents ; his emotions are complex, and he prays at length. 

Neither does anything I have said profess to throw light on the 
question of how far it is possible for man to commune in his heart 
with God. We know that many persons of high intellectual gifts 
and critical minds look upon it as an axiomatic certainty that they 
possess this power, although it is impossible for them to establish any 
satisfactory criterion to distinguish between what may really be borne 
in upon them from without and what arises from within, but which, 
through a sham of the imagination, appears to be external. A con- 
fident sense of communion with God must necessarily rejoice and 
strengthen the heart, and divert it from petty cares; and it is equally 
certain that similar benefits are not excluded from those who on con- 
scientious grounds are sceptical as to the reality of a power of com- 
munion. These can dwell on the undoubted fact, that there exists 
a solidarity between themselves and what surrounds them, through 
the endless reactions of physical laws, among which the hereditary 
influences are to be included. They know that they are descended 
from an endless past, that they have a brotherhood with all that is, 
and have each his own share of responsibility in the parentage of an 
endless future. The effort to familiarise the imagination with this 
great idea has much in common with the effort of communing with 
a God, and its reaction on the mind of the thinker is in many im- 
portant respects the same. It may not equally rejoice the heart, but 
it is quite as powerful in ennobling the resolves, and it is found to 
give serenity during the trials of life and in the shadow of approach- 
ing death. Francis GaALion. 
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(APRIL d5ta—MAY 121rnH; CLUSERET—ROSSEL.) 


“ Quieque ipse miserrima vidi.” 





On the 3rd of April, after having five or six times changed the 
commanders of the insurrectionary forces, the Commune nominated 
General Cluseret to replace M. Eudes at the Ministry of War. 
Cluseret appointed, as chief of the staff, Rossel, a captain of 
engineers, who, towards the close of the German war, had com- 
manded at the Nevers camp of instruction with the rank of colonel. 

On the evening of the 5th I presented myself at the Ministry. 
Although I do not wish to trouble the reader with my personal 
affairs, it seems to me desirable here to enter into a few details, 
which will disclose the condition of the Ministry of War two weeks 
and a half after the 18th of March, and four days after the com- 
mencement of hostilities. . 

Upon entering the lobby, I met an American captain, who was 
afterwards very freely accused of having been only a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. I offered my services as officer or secretary. The captain, 
without asking me any questions, showed me into a large room. A 
young man, recruited at the same time and in the same manner as 
myself, was installed with me before a table, and we were to set to 
work copying circulars to the heads of legions. At six o’clock we 
went to dinner, and upon my return I was shown into the office of 
the minister. 

Seated at a table, under a lamp, was a young man engaged in 
writing. He was dressed in plain clothes, was a little above the 
middle stature, and looked older than he really was, in consequence 
of his wearing a long fair beard; his bushy light hair came down 
rather low over his forehead. This was Rossel. He raised his head, 
fixed upon me his piercing blue eyes, and asked me some questions 
in a short, clear, musical voice. He pointed me to a desk at which I 
sat down, and immediately set to work. Some days after, Cluseret 
named me deputy-chief of the staff, and when he was arrested I was 
appointed by Rossel chief of the staff. 

The six or seven persons who were in the office on the evening of 
the 5th of April formed at that time the whole of the active 
personnel of the Ministry of War. Add to these some office servants 
or porters, and ten or a dozen idle boisterous young sparks who came 
to lounge away a few hours in the old offices, and you have an exact 
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idea of the administrative resources wherewith the defence of Paris 
had to be organized, and an army to be formed, which it would 
have been necessary to raise to eighty thousand men, in order to meet 
the most urgent requirements of the case. 

We set’ to work without delay: the useless ones were dismissed : 
all who presented themselves were taken on: young men of good 
education and with a sincere desire to serve the cause; poor people 
whom the Revolution left without work, and even some intriguers 
calculating on retaining their places if the Revolution triumphed, 
and all of whom disappeared when the sky became overcast. 
According to their aptitudes they were made aides-de-camp, secre- 
taries, or clerks. In order to have them near at hand, they were 
installed in the apartments of the late minister; bedrooms, drawing- 
rooms, boudoirs were invaded by our improvised departments. A 
telegraph apparatus, set up in the billiard-hall, was connected with 
the central office, and by that means with all the forts and military 
posts. We worked ten or twelve hours a day, and, in the beginning, 
whatever the duties performed, - pay was the same for all, viz., 
five francs a day. 

The number of officers on the staff was raised to twelve, and after- 
wards to eighteen, which latter number was not too many. If among 
these men, recruited thus at hazard, there crept in some suspicious 
characters, who can be astonished at it ? There were, however, very few 
such. They were for the most part fearless, intelligent young men, 
who were, upon the whole, as good as the officers of more than one 
regular staff. Among them was the young Count of Beaufort, whom 
his relationship to a ‘member of the Central Committee, rather than 
his ideas or his tastes, had drawn into the movement. He was the 
first aide-de-camp of Cluseret ; and on the 25th of May, the victim of 
a fatal blunder, he fell under the bullets of his own soldiers, then 
gone wild with fury and despair. He was a young man of refined 
manners, upright, and brave, and was worthy of a better fate. In 
the Versailles courts-martial he was supposed to be one of the 
hostages, and this fiction forms to this day part of the official legend 
of the taking of Paris. 

Another tale, equally fabulous, will take its place in the same 
legend. It arose out of the reply given to Cluseret, at a council of 
war, by a certain Ferat, a member of the Central Committee. This 
man, who had never set his foot inside the minister’s office, said that 
Cluseret had a staff composed exclusively of “foreigners.” Now, in 
the ministry of Cluseret one solitary foreigner was admitted into the 
staff, and that was the American captain already mentioned, and he 
left the Ministry on the 15th or 16th of April. Under Rossel the 
general staff reckoned among its eighteen officers a Dutchman and a 
Belgian. 

Nothing could be simpler than the life of the delegate for war. 
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The room in which Cluseret slept was that usually occupied by the 
officer on duty. Rossel occupied a very plain little room, and 
the deputy-chief of the staff a garret, the usual retreat of some 
orderly or door-keeper. The aides-de-camp and the secretaries lived 
and took their meals at home, except on those nights when they were 
on duty ; then they slept stretched out on the sofas, or on the carpets. 
About the beginning of May the aides-de-camp were permitted to 
establish at the Ministry itself a kind of mess; and for this they were 
allowed a supplemental pay of two francs a day. This was a very 
different thing from the carousings and endless feastings of which 
the Ministry was the scene, according to the legend.’ Had matters 
been different before our coming? I cannot say. I know nothing 
upon that subject. 

Cluseret, an old officer of the French army, had quitted the 
service in order to devote himself to agriculture. Then, having 
again taken up the sword, he had served through the campaign of 
the Two Sicilies in 1860, had crossed into America during the war 
of secession, and had won his way to the rank of general in the army 
of the North. He has been freely accused even of treason and dis- 
honesty. These two charges are, in my opinion, equally groundless. 
The first was abandoned by the Commune itself. The poverty of this 
man, who had so many opportunities of enriching himself, makes it 
unnecessary that we should examine the second. During his con- 
tinuance at the Ministry he was, as regarded himself as well as others, 
economical to excess. While so many improvised colonels and 
generals were receiving large salaries, living in palaces, and bedeck- 
ing themselves with gold and silver lace, he did not receive a penny 
—at least not to our knowledge—lived in a corner of the Ministry, 
and did not once put on his uniform. It may be he was not equal 
to his mission, but the Commune ought not to forget that, so long as 
he was in power, the positions were almost entirely maintained. Fort 
Issy, evacuated in spite of his formal orders, was reoccupied by him 
some hours before his arrest. 

The first efforts of the Versailles attack were directed against the 
western front of Paris, where Mont Valérien served as a support for 
the assault, and the Bois de Boulogne, swept by the fire of the 
fortress, facilitated the approach to the ramparts. On this side the 
command was held to the last by General Dombrowski. Dombrowski 
was a man thirty-three years of age, fair, slight of stature, and with 
the faults and good qualities of his race. He had served his 
apprenticeship to war in the army of the Caucasus, and had fought, 
in 18638, in the Polish insurrection. He was a born leader of an 
irregular army ; abstemious, indefatigable, brave to a fault; no one 

(1) A correspondent of the Datly News or Daily Telegraph, who has several times 


shared the more than modest repast of Delegate Rossel and his ‘chief of the staff, can 
corroborate the truth of what I say. 
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was better fitted than he to head an attacking column, or to keep his 
soldiers under fire. I shall never forget the first time I saw him. 
It was in the night. He came to the Ministry to receive orders for 
the attack on Neuilly, which he carried out on the following morn- 
ing. Cluseret was absent, and Dombrowski waited for him. His 
slight figure was fitted with a close uniform, the light of the lamps 
lit up his bronzed and well-marked features; he took big strides in 
walking, and his long riding-cloak, lifted up by his sword, dragged 
behind him on the carpet. He was commander of the fort, and 
afterwards of the right wing. Some members of the Commune placed 
every confidence in him; others distrusted him. As far as he was 
concerned, the events in Paris were only a kind of halting-place, a 
means of making himself a name in order to play a great part in the 
next Polish insurrection. He aimed at the supreme command ; and, 
too much occupied with political affairs, neglected the duties of his 
command, which he intrusted to his subalterns. It was during his 
absence that, at some few hundred yards from his head-quarters, the 
army of Versailles made its entrance into Paris, in broad daylight, 
through a deserted gate! However, at any rate, he died fighting. 

The left wing, from the Seine to the Bierre, was commanded by 
Wrobiewski. This officer had, in 1863, held a command in Lithu- 
ania. He was an accomplished, rigid, methodical soldier. His 
staff was partly composed of Polish officers accustomed to service. 
At his head-quarters reigned a degree of order very unusual in the 
Communal army. Unfortunately his military talents, and those of 
his chief of the staff—an officer of rare merit—were not taken 
proper advantage of. The line which he commanded was never 
seriously attacked. 

Between the two wings, commanded by two Poles, was the centre, 
which was under the orders of General La Cécilia, a Frenchman, 
although his name has a foreign termination. This officer was not a 
soldier by profession. A very distinguished engineer and philologist, 
he had been professor of mathematics at Jena, and of philology at 
Naples. But, carried by his adventurous spirit out of all the old 
beaten paths, he had, as a simple volunteer in the Piedmontese 
army, served through the campaign of 1859. In 1860 we find him 
lieutenant of engineers; at the head of the bureau of Trapoli at 
Modena; captain of engineers in the Two Sicilies. In 1870 he had 
left everything, five days after his marriage, to serve as a lieutenant 
in the franes-tireurs of Paris. He had seen Chateaudun, Coulmiers, 
Patay, Alengon, and had won the rank of colonel. He was at first 
chief of the staff to Eudes, then commander of the fort, finally com- 
mander of the centre after the dismissal of Wetzel. Wetzel was 
not, as it has been said, a German, but was French. About the 7th 
or 8th of April he came to the Ministry in the uniform ofa captain 
of Mobiles. He still wore on his képi the name of the department in 
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which he had been levied—Allier. His face had pleased Rossel, who, 
young himself, liked young men, and sought to bring out hidden 
talent. He commissioned me to talk with the new-comer, and to see 
if anything could be made of him. After examining him I reported 
that something might be made of him—a captain, I thought, or a 
commander. Rossel placed him at the head of a legion, and after- 
wards induced Cluseret to intrust him with the command of the 
forts of the south. This was a great error; the task which devolved 
on him was altogether beyond the powers of Wetzel. He was after- 
wards reduced, first to the command of the left bank of the Bierre, 
then to the village and fort of Issy alone, and when he fell, his head 
shattered by a ball, he had just been relieved of this last command, 
which was still too heavy for his inexperienced hand. 

Whilst these officers, with the few available battalions which they 
had at hand, were maintaining themselves against the first efforts of 
the besiegers, very hard work was being done at the Ministry. The 
artillery committee had been placed under the orders of the dele- 
gate; the departments of food, clothing, and accoutrements had 
been completed or created. Cluseret, Rossel, and the deputy-chief 
of the staff worked sixteen or seventeen hours a day. But Cluseret, 
a man of undecided mind, made a great deal of stir without pro- 
ducing any very large result. Upon Rossel fell nearly all the weight 
oi the multifarious and complicated business of a ministry at the 
time when the work of organization was at its busiest. He had, 
however, very little time to give to it. Until about eleven o’clock 
in the morning it was possible to work. From that time until seven 
o’clock in the evening the office was invaded by deputations of 
officers coming to protest against their generals, and soldiers pro- 
testing against their officers, unsuccessful candidates protesting 
against the elections, and successful candidates protesting against 
the protestations. We had to endure senseless demands, ridiculous 
harangues, and to reply to all these unmeaning complaints with assur- 
ances equally unmeaning. Office-seekers, beggars, inventors, slipping 
in past the ushers, overwhelmed us with their claims, their miseries, 
and their discoveries, which, of course, could not be neglected with- 
out committing the blackest treason. One of the best of them was 
assuredly the one who earnestly desired that I would put a theatre 
in requisition, in order that his son might sing there,—* a boy twelve 
years old, who sings the ‘ Marseillaise’ so as to send a thrill through 
you.” At nine o’clock Rossel went to the court-martial, and, return- 
ing at midnight, set to work again for an hour or two. On Sundays 
it was holiday at the Commune and everywhere else. At the Ministry, 
as well as at the outposts, the day of rest was exactly like any other. 

Only from seven in the evening until nine was there any breath- 
ing-time. We took advantage of this short period in order to eat— 
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a formality sometimes neglected in the middle of the day, or at 
least interrupted by the hearing of various reports, harangues, or 
protests. It was during these sunset hours of respite that it was 
given to me to become acquainted with Rossel, to know the thoughts, 
the sentiments, the dreams of that vast and powerful mind. We 
used both of us to go to a fifth-rate restaurant near the Ministry, 
and there, having mounted to the entresol and seated ourselves 
before some rather suspicious dish, we chatted at our ease. We 
talked not of the present, for that was too sad, but of the past and 
the future; of the campaigns of great captains, of celebrated de- 
fences, and disputed military questions. Waterloo, Fort Sumter, 
Metz, followed cach other in our conversations, and mixed up with 
questions such as these were lines from our favourite poets, projects 
of social reform, and plans of revenge upon Germany. If it should 
one day be given to me again to behold my native land, I shall go, 
in the first place, straight to tlt obscure little room where I knew 
Rossel, and first learnt to love him. 

One evening, I belicve it was on the 12th of April, the day on. 
which the French army launched under the generals of Forbach, 
Metz, and Sédan, to the assault of uninjured entrenchments, and of 
forts which hed never been touched by their shells, strewed with 
twelve hundred corpses the approach to the Parisian trenches, 
Rossel, while dining, drew from his pocket and began reading a 
bundle of detached papers covered with large writing. This was a 
letter fall of very useful observations upon the defence of the strong 
places, the rapid construction of earthworks, &c. The whole was 
signed “ Todtleben.” 

The author was undoubtedly a man writing about his own 
profession, and an able engineer. He regretted that the leaders 
of the Commune had not known how to retain the line of the 
Seine from Asniéres to Boulogne, and blamed the resort to barricades 
in Paris whilst praising the solidity of their construction: he even 
gave a rough outline of some defensive earthworks, and pointed out 
certain means which might be taken for speedily strengthening 
the casemates and demolishing the houses occupied by the enemy. 
What is remarkable, he recommended for this last purpose the use 
of solid shot fired from a short distance into the fresh earth- 
works. On the very same evening, Cluseret sent to the Russian 
Embassy to ask if General Todtleben was not in Paris. The answer 
was that they did not know. “I am glad of that,” said Cluseret. 
Later on, we received a second and then a third letter, written in 
another fhand each time, but bearing each time the same large 
and perfectly recognisable signature. The last letter contained 
these words—“ Paris cannot be taken in ten years.’’ That was true, 
but nevertheless, it required to be defended. From information 
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which we afterwards obtained, we learnt that General Todtleben was 
in Paris about the middle of March, and that he left at the beginning 
of April by order of his government. Did the defender of Sebas- 
topol yield to some little sympathy for our cause, or was he attracted 
by the problem of the defence of the greatest fortress in the world ? 
Was it he even? I do not know. Whoever this mysterious 
counsellor might have been, thanks for his advice, the excellence of 
which we appreciated, but which, alas! it was impossible for us to 
put in application. In point of fact every day diminished our 
means of resistance: the prolongation of the struggle of itself 
caused our arms to fall from our hands. Every revolutionary move- 
ment which does not attain its object at the first spring is as good 
as ruined. By launching the federal battalions upon Versailles on 
the 20th of March, the Central Committee would have made itself 
master of the situation: on the 25th it was too late. Thenceforth 
the Revolution was condemned, and the two months of fighting 
were only its long death struggle. The causes of this miscarriage 
are manifold; but the principal one, and the source of all the 
others, was the radical political incapacity of the classes who were 
the authors of the movement. Brave enough to devote themselves 
and to die, the workmen are, as we have only too clearly seen, still 
too ignorant to construct. During this formidable crisis not one 
superior man was thrown up by the working classes. Devotion and 
courage abounded in our ranks, but political spirit and education 
were deficient. 

Thence resulted the numerous faults which caused the Com- 
mune to perish, and from which the delegates at the War Office 
were unfortunately not exempt. The greatest military error, and 
that which ruined the insurrectionary forces, wes the decree of 
Cluseret reorganizing the marching companies, and making active 
service compulsory on all men between seventeen and forty. To- 
gether with obligatory service appeared mutinous recruits, and at the 
same time commenced the denunciations, with their train of prose- 
cutions, searchings, and other abuses, as repulsive as they were un- 
availing. That was only the least consequence of this fatal decree. 
Before this order battalions existed: after it, none. A reorganization 
with the enemy in front is a task which can hardly be performed by 
a solid and undisputed government. For an insurrection the 
peril is always a fatal one if it has not space and time in its favour, 
and in this case the enemy was at the gate and we had not a day to 
spare. ‘Two hundred battalions, thirty batteries, ten squadrons, and 
several companies of engineers to be formed—meant 3,000 officers 
and 12,000 non-commissioned officers and. corporals to be elected. 
How many pretexts for disorder, how many opportunities for our 
opponents to excite strife and raise up obstacles! 
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The battalions were divided into twenty legions, one to each 
arrondissement. The staff of every legion was a complete hotbed 
of anarchy. Colonel Mayer, who was intrusted by Cluseret with 
the general organization of the legions, betrayed the Commune. He 
presented false returns, and managed matters so well that on the 
22nd of May the organization of the greater part of the legions was 
not completed. He had under his orders a man of a very different 
character, Jules Renard, a young professor, who had been a volunteer 
during the campaign of 1870—71. In the month of November, 
on hearing of the death of Rossel, the poor fellow gave himself up 
and was condemned to deportation. 

The military elections rendered the spirit of insubordination more 
violent, and the leaders lost the ghost of authority which they had 
previously possessed. Severe examples, especially among the superior 
officers, were indispensable. The Commune objected. They were 
advised, without noise or discussion, to supersede the principle of 
election by that of promotion by merit, and to remove all who 
should show themselves incapable or insubordinate. The Commune’ 
would not do this ; it seemed the first’ step towards military usurpa- 
tion. It was desired that free corps should be formed, subject to 
strict discipline. These we were told would be mere preetorians, and 
obstacles were put in the way of their organization. The members 
of the Commune, having read or heard it said that military despotism 
was the rock on which revolutions generally made shipwreck, busily 
occupied themselves in thwarting the efforts of the delegates at 
the War Office to organize some solid troops. They already saw in 
imagination Rossel or Cluseret proclaimed emperor by the Parisian 
battalions! Others, the dregs of the literary Bohemians, revelted 
against the very idea of discipline. The elections continued, and 
our staffs were still crowded with capable men, who would have 
done good service at the head of a company or a battalion. In 
a word, the beloved chiefs of the Commune were not Rossel, 
Cluseret, and Dombrowski, but MM. Eudes, Bergeret, and Mégy. 

This last-mentioned individual will be spoken of by-and-by. M. 
Eudes was a fine, good-looking fellow, intelligent enough, but 
perfectly ignorant of things pertaining to warfare, and of a great 
many other things to boot. He was, however, brave and upright, 
and—what was a rare thing among the improvised officers of the 
Commune—he recognised his own incompetence, and knew how to 
keep in the background when with a professional soldier. Still 
more ignorant was M. Bergeret, who was in other respects the very 
opposite of Eudes. 

In its dealings with the court-martial the Commune exposed its 
puerile ‘fears and its total ignorance of the situation. The court 


was constituted at the request of Cluseret for the maintenance of 
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discipline, and the Executive Committee named Rossel, the chief of 
the general staff, its president. 

On the 22nd of April the court condemned Commandant Guiraud, 
of the 105th, to death for refusing to obey orders. This commandant 
had republican antecedents. Ingmediately there ensued complaints, 
protests, and deputations. The Executive Committee, through the 
medium of M. Meillet, annulled the order, assigning as their reason 
some burlesque ‘‘considerings,” of which perhaps this is the most extra- 
ordinary—‘“ Considering that the chief of the staff, president of 
the court, is at the same time a judge and a party,” etc. The 
unhappy men forgot that they had nominated Rossel president 
for the very reason that he was chief of the staff. On the 27th 
Rossel sent in his resignation. 

‘For the second time,” he wrote, “my good fortune presented to 
me an opportunity, with good and valid reasons, for abandoning this 
incoherent revolution.”” Doubtless it was necessary that no bitter- 
ness should be wanting to our defeat; and that Rossel, one of the 
youngest defenders of the revolution, should join with old Delescluze, 
the austere representative of a generation of Republicans about to 
disappear, in offering that libation of blood with which, according to 
the poet, every new doctrine must needs be watered. 

‘Toute doctrine est mortelle 4 ses premiers apdtres.” 

Cluseret begged Rossel to manage matters until he could find a 
successor to him. Cluseret was himself much threatened. The 
Commune reproached him with his want of energy and decision; 
the vulgar report of treason began to be circulated. Rossel was 
sounded as to whether he would accept the direction of military 
affairs. 

On the evening of the 28th of April the arrest of Cluseret was 
decided on. 

On the morning of the 29th, Mégy, the Commandant of Fort 
Issy, declared, all of a sudden, by a telegraphic dispatch, that the 
fort, outflanked upon the right, was no longer tenable, and that he 
must have a reinforcement of two thousand men. Cluseret replied, 
“T am coming myself; hold firm.” A second dispatch arrived from 
Mégy: “ I am spiking the guns and evacuating the fort.” Cluseret 
returned answer—“TI forbid you to do it; I am coming.” He 
thereupon immediately set out, together with General La Cécilia, 
who happened to be at the Ministry. 

Scarcely had Cluseret left when an officer arrived: Mégy had 
evacuated the fort and presented himself at the gate of Issy with 
the garrison. I ordered the bridge to be raised and the fugitives 
driven back. The officer set off at a gallop. An instant after, 
Mégy himself entered the office. He had certainly not lost any 
time! 
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I was of course quite taken by surprise. I took Mégy into 
Cluseret’s own room, and Rossel, who happened to be present, 
entered also. ‘ Why,” said I to Mégy, “have you abandoned 
your post?” ‘Thad only seventeen men left. I might have been 
taken: that would have been ridiculous. I have left a man with 
orders to blow up the fort.” ‘“That’s a sort of thing one generally 
looks after one’s self.” “TI accept the responsibility of my acts before 
the Commune.” ‘Good heavens!” I cried, “you know well 
enough that you don’t run any great danger. I have to request you 
not to leave the Ministry.” ‘“ Be it so.” “Mégy,” exclaimed Rossel 
at this point, “is a stupid mechanic.” Rossel was indulgent. 

In the meantime Cluseret and La Cécilia arrived at Issy. A 
battalion of about two hundred men occupied the village; the two 
generals led them back to the fort. The besiegers had perceived 
that the fort was evacuated, but believing that it was mined, had not 
dared to penetrate into it. It would have been easy enough for 
them to prevent the approach of the federals, but they did not do it. 
In the fort was found the soldier who had been left to blow it up, ° 
quite a young man; “e had not deserted his post. Thus two hun- 
dred men reoccupied this fort which Mégy said he could not keep 
without a reinforcement of two thousand. It was so far from being 
untenable that it resisted for twelve days more, and might have held 
out longer than that against troops of the quality of the besiegers, 
and led by generals who were scarcely better than the worst generals 
of the Commune, but the enemy had in their favour numbers, disci- 
pline, and numerous friends in our midst. Owing to these combined 
causes we were overcome. On his return to the Commune, Cluseret 
was arrested. The arrest was not immediately known at the Minis- 
try. About seven o’clock in the evening, on going back there, I 
found Rossel issuing orders. ‘“ Where is Cluseret?” I asked. Rossel 
took me aside. “Cluseret is arrested, and I am nominated delegate 
for war.’ For a hundred reasons I preferred Rossel to Cluseret ; but 
being indignant at this unexpected stroke, which threatened to dis- 
organize everything, I gave expression to some sharp truths in the 
hearing of several members of the Commune, who, although I am 
sure I do not know what they wanted there, happened to be present 
at the time. Then, provided with a letter from Rossel, I went to 
the house of Delescluze to request, at least, personal liberty for Clu- 
seret. Delescluze replied to me by quoting some newspaper gossip ; 
he was himself not far from believing that Cluseret had sold himself 
to the Orleanists. After some sharp words had passed on both sides, 
he requested me to leave. 

At the Ministry the appointment of Rossel was well received. 
From the first, those about him had been struck, and at the same time 
charmed by the manner, the activity, and the powerful intelli- 
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gence of the young chief of the staff. His name was but little 
known, and there was a good deal of puzzling over his illegible sig- 
nature, which nobody could decipher ; all they could say about him 
was that he had been an officer of engineers, and to have a little of 
the mysterious about him was by no means prejudicial to him. He 
possessed, in a very high degree, that gift of extraordinary men, 
the power of inspiring enthusiasm and devotion. Young Renard, 
giving himself up after the death of his chief, was a remarkable 
example of this. Doubtless, if Rossel could have placed himself in 
direct communication with the troops, he would very quickly 
have acquired over their simple minds an influence even greater 
than that which he exercised over his officers. Alas! that would 
have been his ruin. The nobodies of the Commune would have 
cried, Usurpation ! 

Rossel had, again, that precious quality of the true soldier, the 
preference for officers who could take an initiative for themselves, 
rather than for those who could only render him passive obedience. 
“Act for yourself,” he said again and again to his chief of the 
staff: “the important thing in war is not to decide well, but to 
decide quickly.”’ And, which is a rare thing in a soldier, and shows 
the breadth of Rossel’s mind, he had no fear of discussion, but 
thought that a free press was the best guide, the firmest support, 
and the wisest counsellor of a government. How superior was he 
in that to the feeble revolutionists of the Commune, who held 
out for a long time against the publicity of their sittings, and sup- 
pressed more journals than the government of the enemy! ‘The 
Commune had stumbled on a man: unhappily for the country, they 
did not know what better to do with him than to suspect him and 
throw obstacles in his way. 

From the 30th of April the activity of the offices, already very 
great, was redoubled. Rossel wished to collect a large force capable 
of holding the field, and giving battle outside the walls. The re- 
establishment of discipline was not to be thought of; but, at any 
rate, the process of disorganization could be checked. Rossel en- 
deavoured to modify the system of paying: a great many men 
were paid, but there were very few soldiers. Never was an army 
better paid and fed than the Parisian army, and never was service 
less burdensome than it would have been in that army had it not 
been for the unfortunate decree of reorganization. But, thanks to 
Colonel Mayer, only a small number of battalions were organized, 
and it was always the same battalions that went forth to meet the 
enemy. ‘This unjust inequality completed the ruin of all discipline, 
which in the later days had entirely disappeared. Nevertheless 
there was no lack of courage, as was proved before the firing parties 
during the massacres. 
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Rossel attempted to form marching regiments, each to consist of 
eight battalions, chosen from the different legions. These regiments 
were to be established outside Paris, for example in the immense 
hospital at Bicétre, for nothing is so injurious to a soldier in active 
service as the neighbourhood of his home. The delegate hoped by 
such means to obtain a threefold result :—I1st, to withdraw tke soldier 
from the influence of his family, the club, and the cabaret ; 2nd, to 
cancel the staffs of the legions; 3rd, to find employment for a crowd 
of distinguished officers whom the elective system left without em- 
ployment. Many of these officers, for the sole reason that they were 
men of merit, were suspected by the Commune. ‘The Vichards, the 
Ganiers, the Durassiers, were never employed, or were very reluctantly 
employed, whereas M. Bergeret was to the very last regarded from 
a serious point of view by many of his colleagues. The reason of 
that was that he was incapable of exciting anybody’s suspicion, or of 
alarming anybody’s vanity. 

This attempt at organization ruined Rossel. It brought him into 
collision with the staffs of the legions, which consisted, with certain 
honourable exceptions, of the most ignorant and noisy set of blunderers 
that one can imagine. The heads of the legions protested to the 
Commune, and their protest was warmly supported by M. Pyat, 
whose vanity Rossel (sacrilegious man!) had wounded. In the 
meantime, Fort Issy, abandoned by its garrison, fell into the hands 
of the enemy. 

This fort, which had been very badly treated during the first siege, 
had not been repaired by the Commune. Commanded on all sides 
by heights, it was a mere target for bombs; and its demolition 
had lately been ordered. For a month it supported a terrible bom- 
bardment. All the guns were dismounted, the parapets were battered 
down, and all the casemates were broken in, except two little ones 
near the gate. More than seventy cannon thundered day and night 
against this heap of rubbish, where few regular troops would have 
held out so long as did the federals of Paris. This fort sweeps the 
whole line of the ramparts from Point du Jour to Porte Maillot. 
Valérien, and the battery of eighty pieces established at Montretout 
—a battery, it is true, which made more noise than it did work— 
bombarded from the front this section of our line. Fort Issy taken, 
the enemy could enter the city when they liked, and one cannot 
understand why it was only on the 21st of May that word was brought 
them that cne of the gates was not guarded. Rossel well understood 
that the fort could not hold out very long: he only wished to pro- 
long its passive resistance until the completion of some works behind 
it, which would destroy the advantages which the enemy would 
derive from its possession. He had several times changed the 
commandant, in the hope of at length finding the right man for the 
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post; and, notwithstanding that his presence was so much needed 
at the Ministry, he had himself gone twice to the fort in order to 
inspirit the garrison. All that was asked for, whether men, pro- 
visions, or ammunition, was immediately sent off. At length, on the 
evening of the 8th of May, the chief of the staff, who had been sent 
to the batteries at Point du Jour, ordered the fire of those batteries to 
be opened, in order to relieve a little the right of the fort, which was 
no longer firing. The sky was dark, and in the distance the barracks 
of Fort Vanves, which had been set on fire by the shells, were send- 
ing forth flames into the black night. 

On his return to the Ministry, where he found Rossel engaged in 
an altercation with the chiefs of legions, the chief of the staff set out 
for Issy. The enemy were approaching the first houses of the 
village. At the head-quarters there was no one. At length Brunel 
(who had replaced Wetzel) arrived. He announced that the fort 
was evacuated, but he added that he was about to have it immediately 
reoccupied. The chief of the staff, quite broken down with fatigue, 
threw himself down on a pallet. It was then two o’clock in the 
morning. About three o’clock he was awakened. The column 
sent towards the fort had, it was said, been taken prisoners to a 
man. This was false: it had disbanded. The chief of the staff 
insisted that it should be re-formed, and wished to lead it himself. 
The heroic Lisbonne, who just then arrived with a hundred and fifty 
men who had volunteered for a surprise, said that he would under- 
take that duty, and that the chief of the staff had better return to the 
Ministry, and inform Rossel of what had occurred. This was done, 
and from that time until eleven o’clock no more news was received. 
At that hour the observatory, established on the Are de )’Etoile, sent 
a dispatch thus worded: “The tricolour flag floats on Fort Issy ; 
many treops are arriving.” At twelve o’clock, from the observatory 
at La Muette, we received another telegram: “ The tricolour flag 
floats on the southern angle of Fort Issy.” The second column, 
sent to reoccupy the fort, had dispersed like the first; and, what is 
very strange, the Ministry had not been informed of this eight hours 
after the event. 

Rossel immediately caused this news to be posted up, making use 
of the very words of the dispatch: ‘The tricolour flag floats on Fort 
Issy.” Then he wrote a letter to the Commune, the contents of 
which, before sending it, he communicated to his chief of the staff, 
and asked his opinion on it. In this letter Rossel clearly proved the 
impossibility of doing anything whatever with such an assembly as 
the Commune, and asked to have a ceil at Mazas with Cluseret. 
Several copies of it were sent to different journals. 

The Commune, accustomed to falsify all the dispatches, was very 
much irritated by the placards. ‘The letter completely exasperated 
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it. Rossel was declared a traitor, and a commission was sent to 
arrest him. It did not fulfil its mission, but simply charged the 
military commission which had been established at the Ministry to 
keep a sharp look on the delegate. The latter continued all current 
business as usual, but refused to sign anything. On the morning of 
the 10th, accompanied by the members of the commission, he set out 
to attend the mecting of the Commune. “ Au revoir,” said he to me 
as he pressed my hand. 

I never saw him after. 

What followed is well known. Threatened with a court-martial, 
upon which would have sat men whom he despised and whom he 
knew to be his enemies, he made his escape from the Hotel de 
Ville. 

In the evening Delescluze, who had been nominated delegate for 
war, accompanied by some of his colleagues, came to take possession 
of the Ministry. As he entered, he asked me if I would be answer- 
able for the night. This question reveals the condition of his mind 
when, making a last sacrifice for his cause, he accepted the post of 
delegate for war. 

I was out of heart. Almost an object of suspicion to this old 
man, who had been embittered by so long an oppression, I only 
waited till I had made my successor acquainted with the position of 
affairs at the Ministry, and on the 12th I resigned my post. 

On the 22nd of May, at the Hotel de Ville, one of our old aides- 
de-camp, himself at the time wounded, said to me, “I do not at all 
despair: I am waiting for Rossel. Ah! he will soon reappear, and 
save everything.” This simple confidence shows what was thought 
of Rossel by those who had seen him at work and under fire. 

Six months later, proscribed and concealed under a false name, I 
learnt from the lips of a portly dame, who laughed with pleasure at 
the news, that my noble friend had been shot that morning. 

A year has elapsed since the fall of the Commune. The conse- 
quences of the defeat still press with all their weight upon the 
defeated party; the hatreds are not appeased, the wounds still 
bleed ; but men’s minds have regained some degree of calm. One 
may now break the silence, and relate what one has seen. Escaped 
from the tempest, one thinks of the dangers encountered, the 
fatigues endured, and the friends less fortunate than one’s self who 
have been swallowed up in the devouring gulf. If among them 
was one either dearer or greater than the others, one endeavours to 
revive in his memory that beloved face, never to be seen again. It 
forms a centre around which are grouped other faces, smiling or 
austere, enthusiastic or sad, but all of which recall some illusion or 
some despair, a heroism unrecognised, a martyrdom unknown. We 
cannot bear to think that so many efforts have not only remained 
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barren, but are even destined to oblivion. We would fain bring them 
forth into broad daylight, that they may live in the memories of 
men. It is a law of history that a multitude of names and of facts 
shall only go down to posterity by means of their connection with 
some celebrated man or some famous event. But for the battle of 
Hastings who would have heard of the oath of Harold, or how 
many would have known the name of Fairfax had there been no 
Oliver Cromwell ? 

In attempting, then, to give some account of the six weeks 
passed by Louis Nathaniel Rossel at the Ministry of War, I have 
endeavoured to make him known as he appeared to me—this young 
man of twenty-seven years, who fell at the outset of a career which 
promised so well. I have also desired to rescue from oblivion some 
men and facts that ought not to be unknown. 

Welcomed as I am in the sanctuary of this free England, I do 
not wish to shelter myself beneath its inviolable hospitality in order 
to defy, far from the danger, that fierce rage which I know to be 
powerless. There are neither recriminations nor menaces in my 
narrative. I have only spoken of those with whom I lived during 
those two terrible months: I have not spoken at all of our enemies. 
More than once, perhaps, I may have been deceived about a fact or 
inaman; but I have said nothing but what I believe to be the 
truth. Let every one else do the same. It is with such materials as 
these that, in later times, history is made. May our efforts, our 
errors, our faults, our miseries, be of service—at least by way of 
example—to those who shall struggle like us! 


Lro S£curin. 














THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN INDIA. 


No one examines attentively the extraordinary religious confusion 
that still prevails throughout the great continent of India without 
marking it as one very peculiar characteristic of her social condition. 
For whereas primitive paganism, with all its incoherency, deficient 
alike in organic structure and in dominant ideas, has been utterly ex- 
tinguished many centuries ago in Europe and throughout Western Asia, 
yet, wherever and whenever we cross the border or land on the shore 
of India, we may find going on before our eyes the things of which we 
read in ancient books. We seem to step suddenly out of the modern 
world of formal definite creeds, back into the disorderly super- 
naturalism of pre-Christian ages. After making allowance for every 
difference of manners, creed, and climate, and for innumerable dis- 
tinctions of detail, we may still fancy that in looking over India‘we 
catch a reflection of classic polytheism. There we seem to have the 
nearest surviving representative of a half-civilised society’s religious 
state, as it existed before Christianity and Mahomedanism organized 
and centralized the beliefs of all nations, from Ireland to the Indus. 
To those, indeed, who collect their notions of Indian religion out of 
the traditional scriptures and sacerdotal ordinances, the elaborate 
apparatus of Brahmanic mythology and ceremonial may appear to 
furnish forth a comprehensive system. But closer observation dis- 
covers a whole jumble of contradictory ideas and practices, a 
medley of popular superstitions underlying the authoritative ritual, 
and that total indifference to plan or fundamental unity which is the 
surest symptom of spiritual anarchy. 

The seclusion of India within difficult geographical frontiers will, 
of course, explain much of her religious eccentricities. . And the 
contrast which she now presents, when compared with Western 
Asia, may be directly accounted for by the course of her known 
history. Political vicissitudes seem to have powerfully affected 
religious development, while the half-conquest of India by the Maho- 
medans was only able to check and disturb consolidation. The 
mountains and desert tracks which guard her north-western and 
western borders acted as breakwaters against the first flood-tides of 
Musalman invasion; those great waves of enthusiasm were nearly 
spent before they reached this far Eastern region; they could not 
be beaten back or kept out, but their force was stopped and scattered. 
Subsequent inroads of fierce Central Asian hordes gradually beat down 
all sustained opposition, and the supremacy of Islam was established. 
But the Musalmans gained their footing gradually, and held it 
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precariously : they never completed the secular conquest of India, and 
on the whole they made little way against the customs and creeds of 
Hinduism. In other countries their overpowering political pre- 
ponderance had pressed down flat and crushed out the old religions 
of subject races. In India so little real progress toward extirpating 
polytheism had been made, that seven hundred and fifty years after 
Mahmud of Ghazni destroyed the famous idol at Somnath, Maho- 
medans were still fighting with idolaters on the plains of Northern 
India. An eye-witness to the great battle of Paniput, in 1761, 
describes how the Musalman cavalry charged with the cry of 
Ya Allah, while the Marathas came on with their shouts of Zur, 
Hur, Mahadeo. The two armies appealed to different gods: the 
divinities of India were still separated into hostile camps, as in the 
days of the Trojan war. In India this is an every-day incident ; but 
such war-cries have not been heard for many centuries on all the 
countless fields that have been fought over westward of Hindusthan 
far away to the Atlantic shore; though an ocean of blood has been 
shed to ascertain by ordeal of battle which revelation of the One 
God is true, who was his messenger, and what may be the right 
interpretation of the message. 

But though India was never thoroughly subdued by the sword of 
Islam, or bowed down to accept its despotic faith, yet the whole 
framework of her institutions was terribly shaken and dislocated 
by incessant resistance. The Mahomedans disorganized Hinduism 
without substituting any strong religious edifice of their own, as 
they managed to do elsewhere. The military adventurers, who 
founded dynasties in Northern India and carved out kingdoms in 
the Dekhan, cared little for things spiritual; most of them had, 
indeed, no time for proselytism. They were usually rough Tartars 
or Moghals; themselves ill grounded in the faith of Mahomed, and 
untouched by the true Semitic enthusiasm which inspired the first 
Arab standard-bearers of Islam. The empire which they set up was 
purely military, and it was kept in that state by the half-success of 
their conquests and the comparative failure of their spiritual invasion. 
They were strong enough to prevent anything like religious amal- 
gamation among the Hindus, and to check the gathering of tribes into 
nations ; but so far were they from converting India, that among the 
Mahomedans themselves their own faith never acquired political 
authority or predominance. They only managed to maintain for 
several centuries an absolute government administered by a few 
great officers, and surrounded by a hierarchy of captains of thousands 
and ten thousands, who held assignments of land on service tenure.at 
will of their sovereign. The throne itself can hardly be said to have 
been hereditary, so often and so successfully was the inheritance 
disputed. Such an empire as this, upheld at home and abroad 
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entirely by violence and the fortune of war, must always have been 
independent of spiritual influence, because the whole system detained 
religious growth and arrested religious assimilation. And, as a 
matter of fact, among Indian Mahomedans their religion was never 
a power in the State. That great ecclesiastie corporation of the 
Ulema, which formed itself in the constitution of the Turkish 
empire, maintained the theocratic idea of Islam by framing laws, 
interpreting tradition, regulating the services and ritual of the faith, 
administering the endowments, and otherwise asserting itself palpably 
as a recognised authority, not beneath, but side by side with the 
temporal ruler. At one period, indeed, the Ulema overawed the 
throne, and their decrees could pull down or set up its occupant: 
their authority has always increased whenever the military activity 
of the sultans declined; and they are still very influential. Their 
chief, the Sheikh ul Islam, sits in the privy council, and expounds a 
law which binds sovereign as well as subjects. But in India we 
found no counterpart of the Ulema, and hardly a trace of any such 
balance of powers; nor does the purely religious element of Maho- 
medan supremacy seem, even at its zenith, ever to have worked out 
there any separate constitution or enduring influence. Their Esta- 
blishment, as we might call it, was never organized or even regularly 
endowed by the orthodox tithe; for, although large grants were 
made to devotion and charity, yet at no time do we hear of a great 
college or connected body preserving and expounding the sacred law. 

If, however, the Musalmans were never able to settle and develop 
their own spiritual institutions in India as they did in countries 
completely subdued by them, they were at least quite strong enough 
to break up and depress the indigenous priesthoods. Whatever may 
at one time have been the sacerdotal power of the Brahmans, it is 
certain that the long predominance and insulting success of Maho- 
medans must have seriously lowered the general level of their popular 
prestige. Any tendency toward realising the important mission 
which the Brahman claimed in theory as spiritual teacher, and any 
hope of their eventually building Hinduism up into some higher 
stage of belief, must have been utterly ruined and dispers ed by 
foreign conquest ; so that the general effect of the long wasting wars 
and political troubles which fill the annals of India during the ‘Maho- 
medan period was to keep all religion in a dislocated and dilapidated 
state. The whole tradition of the empire was, for Mahomedans, 
remarkably tinged with religious indifference. Akbar, the greatest of 
Indian emperors, was rationalist and tolerant to a degree which distin- 
guishes very plainly the general tone of Mahomedanism in India from 
that which prevailed about the same time elsewhere. Aurungzebe was 
a successful Richard III. His hypocrisy served him among the Musal- 
mans in his intrigues for the throne, but his pious practices stirred up 
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more fanaticism against him than on his side. When he died, in 
1710, there followed the great débdcle and dissolution of an empire 
that rested upon force, with no deeper or less unstable bond of union, 
if we except the weak and incomplete lien of Mahomedan faith. 
The character and consequences of that dark age which preceded 
British supremacy in India have, I think, been seldom adequately 
estimated. There intervened a period of political anarchy greater 
and more widespread than the continent had experienced for 
centuries. It was a mere tearing and rending of the prostrate 
carcass, a free fight with little definite aim or purpose beyond 
plunder or annexation of land revenue. The first Maratha captains 
were energetic and unscrupulous guerrilla leaders. They scarcely 
cared more for speculative bonds of caste or creed than the wild 
Turcomans who followed the standard of Nadir Shah or of Ahmed 
Shah the Affghan, or than the adventurers who were disputing the 
spoils of empire in Oude or in the Dekhan. It is remarkable that 
in the warlike Maratha federation, which subsisted by violent inroads ~ 
and plundering, the paramount power had, by the eighteenth century, 
fallen into the hands of a Brahman family. Not only was the 
Brahman Peshwa a military chief who commanded troops in person, 
but his Maratha army was mainly officered by Brahmans; and as the 
western Brahmans are by custom and profession a race of intel- 
lectual but effeminate scribes and Pharisees, this conversion of them 
into soldiers evidences a complete victory of the military spirit over 
sacerdotal or Levitic tradition. 

Thus at the end of the last century India was further than ever 
from anything like a universal or uniform religion ; and as there were 
no nations, so was there not in any part or province of the whole 
continent what we in Europe call a distinct national faith. It may 
be assumed that the formation of nationalities aids powerfully the 
concentration of religious beliefs, and that when a nation has once 
got shaped into political existence, it soon fits itself with a creed of 
its own, the stronger sect gradually absorbing all weaker species. 
There were signs in India that nations might have been eventually 
generated out of the decomposition of the Moghal empire; but just 
at this point the English intervention turned the whole course of 
Indian history. 

I have now gone over, in briefest outline, the political vicissitudes 
which have bequeathed to us India as we now see it. May not these 
things be admitted to explain (though perhaps superficially) why a 
country which two thousand years ago had already reared and propa- 
gated over Eastern Asia two such vast popular religions as Brahmanism 
and Buddhism, should stiil be distracted by religious anarchy, and 
should have failed so completely in the uniting and building up some 
such religious institutions as have been completed, not only in all other 
great Aryan countries, but throughout Western Asia? Here is India 
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still full of the mythologies, mysteries, and metaphysical theosophies 
of the ancient world, not lying one below the other, as in the religious 
stratification out of which we may still dig all these fossils even in 
Europe, but mixed and muddled together without order or connec- 
tion. The Christianity which we profess at this day in England is 


the outcome of an immensely long upward growth ; the fruit of a tree 


whose roots are in primitive ages; yet the distance which separates 
Protestant England from the scenes and manners of the Pentateuch is 
no unfair measure of the breadth which lies between Englishmen and 
Hindus along the line of religious evolution. Take, for instance, the 
story of Micah, in the seventeenth and eighteenth chapters of the 
Book of Judges; how he had a house of gods, and made silver images, 
and consecrated one of his sons to be his priest; how he afterwards 
hired a wandering Levite to be his house-priest, and how one day six 
hundred Danites, appointed with weapons of war, carried off the images 
and the Levite together. Listening while this narrative is read before 
a Sunday congregation, one is amazed and absorbed by looking back 
over the extraordinary chain of events and filiation of ideas which have 
brought the annals of an ancient Syrian tribe to be read periodically 
in the villages of Great Britain. You feel that the scene could only 
have come down to us from a far-off country and time; just as a 
broad river in a hot rainless plain must have risen in mountains long 
distant. And as a man enjoys the sight of the snow-fed waters of 
the Indus flowing full in midsummer between scorching sand-banks 
two thousand miles from its source in Thibet, so is he filled with the 
sense of vast intervals of space and time, of picturesque contrast 
between Now and Then, and of the long winding course of history 
which lies. between the idol chapel of Micah in Mount Ephraim and 
the reading of an afternoon lesson in an English Protestant church. 
Now what strikes one in India is that this stream of religious 
development, strong and perennial as it is, never has cut for itself 
a clear channel in which it could gather volume and flow on; it 
has only spread abroad like a vast swamp under the Himalayas, 
which I take, by the way, to be the religious watershed of the world. 
To Europeans the episode of Micah is apt to be puzzling ; the learned 
commentator in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible is quite unable 
to reconcile the manifest inconsistencies of Micah’s practice with the 
authorised ritual, or to explain the conduct of those Danites. “It is,”’ 
he remarks, “‘ startling to our Western minds, accustomed to associate 
the blessings of order with religion, to observe how religious were these 
lawless freebooters.” I need not stop here to discuss how far the 
Western mind is justified historically in the habitual association of 
order with religion: to the writer a religion is evidently a definite 
code of morals and a circumscribed system of theology. But while 
to an European scholar this picture of Syrian life is dim with the 
mists of three thousand years, to any one who has lived in a lawless part 
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of India the picture would be striking by its familiarity, and the incon- 
sistencies would be good proof of its authenticity. The very details of 
the narrative would adjust themselves to an Indian scene with little 
essential alteration, and would cause no surprise in Rajpiitana, though 
such an adventure is now hardly intelligible to students in the Western 
world. Not since the days of Micah has India made any firm step in 
the general advance of religious ideas or discipline, so as to place its 
whole population solidly on a higher spiritual level. During so many 
centuries of spiritual wandering in the wilderness the Hindus have con- 
structed no systematic fabric, no catholic organization of religion, no 
tabernacle whither all their tribes go up; whereas all other races of 
equal and even lower civilisation—perhaps of inferior intellect—have 
built for themselves some such edifice. The face of the land is 
covered with innumerable temples, shrines, and monasteries, with 
places of prayer and altars of sacrifice. But as out of the ruins of 
early Indian sanctuaries no clear procession of styles can be traced, 
the earlier being often the more perfect, so we can follow no plain 
upward series of spiritual conceptions; and the creeds and cere- 
monies in daily use are a mosaic of old and new superstitions. They 
resemble some of their temples, which we can now see built over and 
out of the débris of earlier edifices—stones carved with the emblems 
of one god fitted into the chapel of another, phallic symbols in a 
niche which once contained Buddha, and outside a Musalman cupola 
surmounting the stone lintel and pillars of ancient Hindu architec- 
ture. I do not at all mean that in India no tendencies have been 
displayed, or no efforts made, to rise into a higher life or a purer air ; 
on the contrary, the whole religious history of India is full of such 
overtures. As I have attempted to explain in a former article, the 
entire landscape of Hinduism is alive with incessant movement and 
change, with the constant struggle for existence of a multitude of 
religious species, among which are many rudimentary survivals of 
high conceptions deformed and degenerate. Out of the host of saints 
and devotees whom Indian superstition generates, there has often 
arisen some spiritually-minded man who reveals a new light, who 
cries aloud for a great moral change, who creates and propels a deep 
movement in the hearts of people. Such teachers have left their 
mark on Indian society, and their sects endure, but their true 
impulse gradually subsides ; the lamp is passed from hand to hand, 
but its light grows fainter and fainter in the darkness of ignorant 
terror ; it remains as a mystic spark to a few initiated, and as a mere 
portent to the vulgar who live in irrational fear of malignant deities. 
None of these creeds has acquired such a dynamic purchase or 
leverage upon the minds of men as to lift a great body of the Hindus 
clean out of the lower depths of superstition up on to the firm 
ground of an organized and progressive faith. 
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This, then, isto my mind the most noteworthy phenomenon to one 
who surveys India, its religious condition. And I have ventured to 
suggest that this dilapidated and disorganized state of popular 
Hinduism may be ascribed, for its more immediate cause, to the 
political catastrophes of the people, to the fierce, disorderly, and 
precarious existence which, as societies, they have led for so many 
centuries; so that the military spirit long maintained untempered 
predominance. More especially did the wide scrambling wars of the 
eighteenth century scatter piecemeal the elements of religious unifi- 
cation, and thereby arrest religious development. When, therefore, 
the English became lords of India, they found no well-disciplined 
fanatic monotheism, as was found in Egypt or Algeria, to be dealt 
with; no great influential priesthood to be managed ; only a decay- 
ing Mahomedanism that had lost its ascendancy, a degraded and 
dissociated polytheism, one or two considerable Hindu sects, a great 
many inconsiderable castes, and a tangled jungle of fetich worship. 

If it is reasonable to suppose that this religious prostration of 
India is nearly connected with its political misfortunes through, 
many generations, then one can hardly avoid speculating on the con- 
sequences to be anticipated from its rapid restoration to substantial 
order and peace under the steady irresistible administration of the 
British. 

T have said that this forlorn multitude of gods and confusion of rites 
among the Hindus may beimagined torepresent the panorama of classic 
paganism. Eusebius of Ceesarea, in his book on the Theophaneia,’ gives 
a description of the lawless supernaturalism of the civilised world before 
the triumph of Christianity, which might almost apply word for 
word to India at the present day. He recites how the heathen made 
gods of the fruits of the earth, of their own base passions, and of 
animals ; also how they published of certain men that “ after under- 
going a common mortality they became gods and demigods; 
imagining that the divine essence moved about the sides of graves 
and among the monuments of the dead;” how they made images 
of man and beast, and sacrificed to invisible demons; how their 
rites were shameful and their offerings bloody. He goes on to 
denounce the philosophers, who “ by mere discovery of persuasive 
words, making no experiment even after the truth,” pretended to 
discover the origin of all things, and “determined Rest to be the 
chief good;” while others said that the sensible word was God, and 
others again denied the imposition of any plastic hand upon matter. 
Looking abroad over cotemporary India after reading these things, 
you might fancy yourself removed to one of those distant stars 
of which the light only reaches our earth in sixteen hundred or 
eighteen hundred years, so that a reflection of what passos on earth 


(1) I quote throughout from a translation into English by Samuel Lc, D.D. 1843 
VOL. XII. N.S. M 
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must traverse as many centuries before it can strike the retina of a 
gazer from the star; and where, consequently, the inhabitants, if 
they have vision powerful enough to discern what is going on here 
below, may see at this moment the whole Roman Empire spread out 
before them; may be looking over wasted lands, changing fights and 
flaming towns, and praying hands—over the numberless temples and 
high places of classic heathendom, and all the glory thereof. Now, 
says Eusebius, the wonder of the matter is, that during the pros- 
perity of this vile polytheism “there prevailed wars, conflicts, 
commotions, and the reducing of cities; but with the desolation and 
suppression of paganism came on entire peace with every good thing 
without drawback.” Of course the main conclusion drawn out by 
the Bishop of Cesarea is that the world was pacified by Christianity, 
nor is any one likely to gainsay the immense political impression 
which must have been made by that great moral reformation. But he 
also points out emphatically the way in which the Roman conquests 
had driven a crushing and levelling roller over all the ancient barriers 
that cut up the old world by isolating and imprisoning societies, had 
knocked down these partition walls, and let in air and light. He 
sees very clearly that a profound peace did of itself operate upon 
polytheism to its discredit, decay, and ruin. Because, he says, 
“human life had undergone a change to a state henceforth of peace 
and rest; the divine revelation was shown forth at the time which 
was suitable. Nor were these multitudes of Rulers, Princes, 
Tyrants, and Governors of the people . . . the one Empire of 
the Romans had extended itself over all; and the peaceless uncom- 
promising enmity which had so long been the portion of nations 
came to an end. And as the knowledge of one God was, by the 
teaching of our Saviour, delivered to all men; so also one king was 
established over the whole Roman Empire, and a profound peace 
prevailed. . . . Two singular advantages also sprung up among 
mankind, the Instruction that was in righteousness and the Empire 
of the Romans.” Any one could send merchandise, or go himself, 
whithersoever he pleased—the west would come to the east, and the 
east to the west, without danger. In short, so great and manifest 
were the advantages of the Roman rule to the spread of one religion, 
that it was clearly fore-ordained for the dissemination of the Gospel. 
“Who will not confess this, when he has considered that it would 
not have been easy to send forth disciples, when all the nations were 
divided one against another? . . . But God, whois over all, had 
restrained the wrath of the worshippers of demons in the cities, by 
the fear of the great Empire.” 

The quotation might have been given at much greater length ; 
for Eusebius is filled with the idea that the Roman Empire had been 
appointed as a great war engine to beat down and demolish the 
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feuds and jarring antagonisms of the pagan world, to put away 
barbarous misrule, and the tyranny of “Satraps in every city.” 
The rapid fading away and collapse of these immemorial supersti- 
tions before the steady maintenance of peace and law over an 
immense territory is one of the most wonderful phenomena of the 
world’s history, however we may seek to account for it. Those supersti- 
tions had been engendered and fostered by ignorance and isolation ; 
they were the shadows and phantasmagoria of human passions, and 
of inexplicable tyrannous calamities from the earliest times—the 
memory of man ran not to the contrary thereof. Yet in two cen- 
turies the whole fabric and inveterate incrustations of these 
primitive liturgies had broken up and melted off the surface of the 
civilised nations, whose pacification and orderly government were 
then seen to have been the necessary forerunners and pioneers of a 
wide spiritual reformation. 

If we may draw a broad analogy between the social and political 
changes worked upon the Western world by the Roman conquests, 
and that which is being worked upon the great continent of India 
by English dominion, then it may not be rash to speculate upon 
the following of general consequences not unlike. We are changing 
the whole atmosphere in which fetich worship and gross idolatry 
grow and flourish, We may expect that these old forms of 
supernaturalism will suddenly thaw and subside without any outward 
stroke upon them, and without long premonitory symptoms of 
internal dissolution; like icebergs that have at last floated into a 
warmer sea, which topple over at the invisible melting of their 
submarine base. At this moment Hinduism overshadows the land 
in rank confusion ; the intricate jungle of monstrous beliefs appears 
thick and strong as ever; yet to my mind its roots are being 
effectually cut away. Uncertainty and insecurity prolonged what 
ignorance and stagnation had produced; but the old order has now 
changed, giving place to new. The last desperate stand made 
against the despotism of Peace and the reign of Law by the antique 
spirit of chronic war was from 1846 to 1858. Never perhaps in 
all the history of India has more decisive fighting been compressed 
into twelve years; the English scattered two formidable dis- 
ciplined armies, and dissolved two incipient kingdoms that might 
have hardened into turbulent nationalities: they prevailed aver the 
superstitious fury of the Hindu and the enthusiasm of the Musalman ; 
they yoked both these half-tamed forces to the wheels of the British 
war-chariot ; they disarmed India, and closed for the present its 
military eru. We have now established reasonable personal security 
and free communications; we are giving to the Indians leisure and 
education, the scientific method and the critical spirit; we are 
opening to them the flood-gates behind which Western knowledge 
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is piled in far greater volume than the stream of Grecian philosophy 
which the Romans distributed over their empire, when they made 
the source accessible, and its outflow easy. No more interesting 
situation has, I imagine, come to pass in modern history ; for though 
it would be most presumptuous to attempt any kind of prediction 
as to the nature or bent of India’s religious future, yet we may look 
forward to a wide and rapid. transformation in two or three genera- 
tions, if England’s rule only be as durable as I believe it to be. I 
suppose that the old gods of Hinduism will die in these new elements 
of intellectual light and air as quickly as a net-full of fish lifted up 
out of the water; that the alteration in the religious needs of such 
a clever people as the Hindus, which will have been caused by a 
change in their circumstances, will make it impossible for them to 
find in their new world a place for their ancient deities. Their 
superstitions will fade and disappear silently, as witchcraft vanished 
. from Europe, and as all such delusions become gradually extin- 
guished. In the movement itself there is nothing new, but in India 
it promises to go on with speed and intensity unprecedented ; for she 
has been taken in tow by Europe, where we are just now going 
forward with steam at high pressure; and herein seems to lie the 
peculiar interest, perhaps the danger, of the Indian “situation.” 
At certain epochs the progressive nations of the world find it 
necessary to readjust the intellectual equilibrium, that is to say, to 
establish afresh a certain harmony between what they believe and 
what they know.’ One of the earliest symptoms that knowledge and 
belief are falling painfully out of balance is perceptible in what has 
been called the malaise religieux, which was seen in the Roman 
Empire before Christianity cured it, and which one may fancy to be 
visible in India already. It may possibly be that very “spirit of 
unrest” which Dr. W. W. Hunter has detected among Indian 
Mahomedans ; as it is probably at the bottom of that great Mahome- 
dan revival, of which Mr. W. G. Palgrave” has made a broader 
observation throughout all Islam. It seems certainly indicated by 
numerous sectarian advances among the Hindus towards a more 
spiritual kind of creed; toward mystical interpretations, at least, 
of substantial polytheism, and toward such an abstract dogma 
as that upon which is founded the profession of the Brahmo 
Somdj. In the North it is fermenting among the ignorant 
Kookas; and in the South it appears in the demand recently made 
to Government by educated Hindus for the reform of their religious 
endowments; a demand that will carry us far if we attempt to 
comply with it, for how can any rational being seriously undertake 
to reform the abuses which have crept into the service of Juggunnath? 


(1) Littré—Etudes sur les Barbares. 
(2) Fraser’s Magazine, Feb., 1872. 
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A commission of high and dry Brahmans will make no reforms at 
all; a commission of educated Hindus will be unable to “hold their 
countenance,” and down will go Juggunnath amid irrepressible 
laughter. 

My notion is, therefore, that a solid universal peace and the 
impetus given by Europe must together cause such rapid intellectual 
expansion that India will now be carried swiftly through phases 
which have occupied long stages in the lifetime of all other nations. 
The Hindu now makes in two days a journey that occupied a month 
ten years ago, because the English have laid down their railways 
before the Indians had invented the paved road; and his mental 
development may advance by similar overleaping of intermediate 
improvements. I think also that whereas hitherto new religious 
ideas have constantly sprung up in India, and have as constantly 
withered or been stunted for want of protection and undisturbed 
culture, any such ideas that may hereafter arise will be fostered and 
forced as in a hothouse, if they have the principle of persistent 
growth. Some great movement is likely to come about in India, if 
only the peace lasts; but what may be the complexion of that movement, 
and whither its gravitation, is a question which time only can answer. 
Orderly Christian rule has given to Islam in India an opportunity 
for becoming regenerate and for reuniting its strength which it owes 
entirely to us. We have restored its communications by sea and by 
land ; we have already felt some of the consequences of pulling down 
the effective barriers which Ranjit Singh and his Sikhs set up on our 
north-western frontier between the Musalmans of India and the rest 
of Western Asia. Mahomedanism may yet occupy a larger space 
in the history of Indian rationalism; but it must make haste, or the 
country may drift beyond it. Some may think that Christianity will 
a second time in the world’s history step into the vacancy created by 
a great territorial empire, and occupy the tracts laid open by the 
upheaval of a whole continent to a new intellectual and moral level. 
But the state of thought in Western Europe hardly encourages con- 
jecture that India will receive from that quarter any such theologic 
impulse as that which overturned the decaying paganism of Greece and 
Rome when the Pax Romana at last brought local beliefs into inter- 
necine collision one with another, and into contact with the profound 
spiritualism of Asia. The influence of Europe on India is essentially 
industrial and scientific; England’s business in particular is to con- 
struct there some firm political system under which all other social 
relations may be reared and directed ; but here comes in the difficulty 
of founding and keeping steady any such edifice without the cement 
of some binding idea. It is in the religious life that Asiatic com- 
munities still find the reason of their existence, and the repose of it. 
When the Indian has gained his intellectual freedom, there remains 
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to’ be seen what he will do with it; and the solution of this problem 
is of incalculable importanée to our successful management of the 
empire. The general tendencies of modern thought are toward doubt 
and negation ; the sum total of what we call civilisation is to such a 
society as that in India a dissolving force: it is the pouring of new 
wines into old skins ; the cutting away of anchors instead of hauling 
them up, so that in the next emergency you have none to throw out. 
Conquest and civilisation together must sweep away the old convic- 
tions and prejudices; and unless some great enthusiasm rushes in to 
fill the vacancy thus created, we may find ourselves called to preside 
over a “spiritual interregnum,” to borrow a term from the Comtists. 

Such transitional periods are apt to be troublesome to governments. 
In India the English difficulty is that, whatever the religious move- 
ment may be, we cannot expect to take part in or guide it, because 
we are in many ways 80 far ahead of, or at least too far removed from, 
the mass of the people whom we have to manage, that our superiority 
begets want of sympathy, and our impatient desire to lead them becomes 
a kind of radical Philistinism. Moreover, we are likely to succeed 
soon in educating a radical party among the natives of India, who are 
easily inoculated with the Voltairean spirit, the hatred of irrational 
bigotry, and of institutions that seem absurd on the face of them. But 
all our European experiments in social science have taught us the 
unwisdom of demolishing old-world fabrics which no one is yet 
prepared to replace by anything else. Caste, for instance, looks 
unnecessary and burdensome—it is wildly abused by Europeans,’ 
and the Brahmanic rules of behaviour seem senseless; but these 
things will tumble quite fast enough without our knocking out their 
keystones by premature legislature. It is hardly our interest to 
bring them down with a crash. We have ourselves to overcome the 
rather superficial contempt which an European naturally conceives 
for societies and habits of thoughts different from those within the 
range of his own ordinary experience; and also to avoid instilling the 
destructive spirit into the mind of young India. For English and 
natives the paramount object is now to preserve social continuity, and 
to avoid anything like the revolutionary epoch which France inaugu- 
rated for herself by the thoroughly effective skill and science with 
which she blew up and carted away the old régime. M. Pierre Lafitte, 
in his Considérations générales sur Pensemble de la Civilisation Chinoise, 
quotes from a book’ in which an English Protestant Missionary 
describes China as undergoing a succession of moral earthquakes, and 

(1) “Caste is the devil’s yoke. . . . Hindu widowhood is Satan’s masterpiece. . . 
Juggunath was invented by devils.” See “ A Plea for Indian Missions,” by Alexander 
Forbes, 1865; a pamphlet which is not only grossly unfair to Satan, but which betrays 
a curious tendency toward that very superstitious polytheism (the belief in a multitude 


of evil spirits) which the writer is denouncing. 
(2) La Vie réelle en Chine, par le Révérend William C. Mylne. 1858. 
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congratulates Europe on the total ruin of “ fossil prejudices,” bigotry, 
and superstition, which these “terrible convulsions” are causing. 
Storms and hurricanes, Mr. Mylne had observed, purify the air. But 
M. Lafitte remarks that this is to welcome a state of violent agitation 
ending in complete anarchy ; and that to talk of convulsions as the 
conditions of progress is nothing better than deplorable revolutionary 
jargon, though the writer may not mean it. Hurricanes clear the 
earth as well as the air, and earthquakes are not very discriminating 
in their operations. It is certain, at any rate, that moral earth- 
quakes and cyclones in the Indian climate will severely test the 
stability of our rule, and we should be. mad to encourage them. 
M. Lafitte, in the lecture from which I have been quoting, points out 
the vague notions of progress and civilisation upon which people rely 
who desire to pull down a society which they do not comprehend, or 
whose real aim is sometimes no more than the exploitation of the 
East by the West. He remarks, for example, that the traffic in opium 
is not well devised for demonstrating to India or to China the supe- 
riority of European civilisation. But he also protests against the Eng- 
lish raising a jubilee over the re-marriage of Hindu widows, and he 
thinks we had no business whatever to make war on the old custom 
by legalising breaches of it. It is possible that M. Lafitte himself may 
have been verging on the error of judging the East by the West, and 
may not know that in India very many girls become widows at an 
age when they would still be in an European nursery. Here is good 
cause for interference, and there are other cases in which the action 
of our own law courts tended to check the natural sloughing off of 
decayed forms, so that special legislation became necessary. Yet 
withal there is something to be said against our passing any 
laws to abolish social rules which do not concern us personally, 
and which do not openly violate morality; and there is everything 
to be said against being impatient with people who, belonging to 
a different social formation, are reluctant to give up hastily the 
very principles on which their society has been moulded. To be angry 
with cotemporary mental conditions which we fail to appreciate is 
like that injustice with which (as is remarked by the writer quoted 
below *) it is too customary to treat the past. The opportunity of 
studying closely the religious evolution of such a country as India is 
most valuable, just because we can there look round at things which 
we can hardly realise by looking behind us on them. We are turn- 
ing back, as it were, along the broad path of history, and by seeing 
with our own eyes the scenes we have often tried to look at through 
old books darkly blurred with ignorance and prejudice, we get at more 
clear notions of and sympathy with those bygone times, when men 
from whom we are descended—who were of like passions with our- 


(1) “ Man.and his Dwelling Place.” James Hinton. 
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selves, nor inferior in intellect—yet firmly held beliefs which their 
posterity rejects with utter contempt, and conscientiously did deeds 
which, we now regard with horror and amazement. 

All that we English need do is to keep the peace and clear the 
way. Our vocation just now is to mount guard over India during 
the transitional period which must soon follow, much as we used to 
station a company of soldiers to keep order at Jugunnith’s festival 
in the days of the astute old East India Company. Jugunnath 
himself may be safely left exposed to the rising tide of that intel- 
lectual advancement which the people must certainly work out for 
themselves if they only keep peace and have patience. No doubt 
this negative attitude, this standing aloof, is for our Government a 
position delicate and insecure as to the base of it. For some time 
to come we shall be holding millions of excitable superstitious 
Asiatics by their material interests only, with little or no claim on 
their affections, and none on their religious convictions. <A régime 
thus founded has been declared by high authority to be radically 
unstable." We have not yet sailed out of the region of religious 
storms in India; and though spiritual enthusiasm may be gradually 
subsiding in fervour, yet it may also tend to combine and organize 
its forces, as polytheism melts down and concentrates. Against 
such impulses, among men who will still die for a rule of faith, as 
our forefathers did so often, material considerations must occasionally 
avail nothing at all. But there is, at any rate, one gospel which 
the English can preach and practise in India, the gospel of high 
political morality, which, because it is a complete novelty and new 
light among Asiatic rulers, should for that reason be the character- 
istic note of our administration; and to maintain it we may risk 
much misunderstanding of motive. We must even endure tempo- 
rary loss of that prestige, whatever it may be worth, which is to be 
maintained by upholding a blunder once committed, and by stooping 
to the untrained public opinion which would applaud it. We 
cannot undertake in any way the spiritual direction of Hindus; but 
neither are we prepared to take lessons from them upon questions 
of public morality. A certain line of conduct may be congenial to 
the notions of native princes or people; but our governors and chief 
rulers go to India, not to be taught by Maharajas, but to teach their 
duty to them, and to instruct the consciences of half-barbarous 
communities. 

Finally, I trust that all reflecting and far-sighted natives of that 
class which we are rapidly training up in large towns to political 
knowledge and social freedom will perceive that England’s prime 


(1) “ Une expérience décisive a maintenant prouvé l’instabilité nécessaire de tout 
régime purement matériel, fondé seulement sur des intéréts, indépendamment des 
affections ct des convictions.”’—Comrr, Cours de Philosophie. 
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function in India is at present this, to superintend the tranquil 
elevation of the whole moral and intellectual sea-level. Those who 
are interested in such a change in the ethics of their country, in 
“ broadening the realms of the known and the true,’”’ must see how 
ruinously premature it is to quarrel with the English Government 
upon details of administration, or even upon what are called consti- 
tutional questions. The peculiar crisis and conjuncture of Indian 
affairs at the end of the last century brought out one supremely 
strong government by the same pressure of circumstances which has 
struck out the type of all empires. A modern empire means the 
maintenance of order by the undisputed predominance of one all- 
powerful member of a federation; and where representative assem- 
blies, in the English sense of the term, are impossible, it is the best 
machine for collecting public opinion over a wide area among dis- 
sociated communities. It is the most efficient instrument of com- 
prehensive reforms in law and government, and the most powerful 
engine whereby one confessedly superior race can control and lead 
other races left without nationality or a working social organization. 
It breaks up the antipathies, narrowness, and exclusive antagonism 
which always check the growth of earlier civilisations, and which have 
hitherto lain like rusty fetters on India. If ever the imperial system 


was necessary and fitted to a time and country, it is to India as we 
now see it. 


A. C. LYAtt. 





THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 
The Latin Peoples: Italy and Spain. 
IIT. 


ITALY. 


FRancE exerts a powerful influence over the peoples of the two penin- 
sulas beyond the Alps and the Pyrenees. All three peoples—French, 
Italian, and Spanish—are united in their humanitarian spirit by 
contiguity of territory, and are one in the Latin race and blood. 
Consequently our ideas are analogous, our movements simultaneous, 
our revolutions mutually contagious. But the spirit of all Italian 
policy in the present century, and especially the impulses of republi- 
canism, are invariably connected with that cause which fills with 
enthusiasm the hearts of all the inhabitants of the peninsula—the 
cause of independence. The Croats on the fertile plains of Lombardy 
and the beautiful lagoons of Venice, their guns mounted on the for- 
tresses of such patriotic cities as Verona, Mantua, and Peschiera, 
their lieutenants commanding in Modena, in Parma, even in the Attic 
Florence ; the genius of the Bourbons, inherited from the ancient 
Spanish domination, converting into prisons those sunny regions 
bathed by the classic waves of the Tyrrhene sea, and illuminated by 
the inspiring sun of Magna Grecia ; the pontificate in Rome, which 
through its universal ministry and its cosmopolitan authority is 
always bringing foreign intervention to Italy—all these historic 
misfortunes filled the Italians with a despair whose echoes are felt in 
the stanzas of her poetry and the cadences of her music, tinged with 
such a sadness that you seem to hear in them, as in the lamentations 
of the prophet, the sob of an entire people. 

The fate of Italy has interested us always, and always will interest 
us, like our own fate. From the soil of Italy our own bones are 
made. From the tables of the pretors comes our law; and the lan- 
guage which we speak is the sonorous echo of that which resounded 
in the tribune of the Rostra. The temple in which our first prayers 
ascend is a shadow of the universal catholic spirit of Rome. Our 
poetry was suckled at the breast of Italy, and our arts of colouring 
and design sprang, like Venus from her shell, from the Italian 
palette. All nations owe something to the Italian—France, the teach- 
ing of St. Thomas for her philosophers and of Cellini for her artists ; 
Germany, the thought of Giordano Bruno, who appears like an anti- 
cipation of the German genius ; Spain, the inspiration of Christopher 
Columbus, who created worlds, like the Divine word. Nevertheless 
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all nations have oppressed her, forced her to adorn our palaces, to 
tinge our robes with her colours, to delight us with her song, and 
have compelled the divinity of her arts to do us service, as if the 
Italians had always to play in the modern world the part of the 
Greeks in the ancient imperial world—our masters, but still our 
slaves. 

But Italy, nevertheless, did not lose her great spirit and her dig- 
nity of mind and heart. All the revelations of her nature—music, 
sculpture, letters, philosophy, and law—were consecrated to the vin- 
dication of her personality and independence. Her politics more 
than anything else were tinged by this universal aspiration, and espe- 
cially her republican policy. A people which has lived so long and 
with such glory as Italy never renounces its traditions. Therefore 
Italian republicanism has something of the ancient savour, something 
of the classic spirit. Its men have been chiefly inspired by the men 
of Plutarch. There is in them the same sacrifice of private to public 
virtues, of conscience to country. Conspiracy appears to them the 
permanent state of the mind while tyranny continues. Tyrannicide 
becomes a dogma. There is no code; human or divine, for these classic 
tribunes which could protect a wretch capable of subjugating his 
country, of invading the domestic hearth, of persecuting the family, 
of taking from the eyes of the people the light of their native heaven, 
and of attacking, like hyenas, the remains of past generations. Thus 
in the Italian democracy you will encounter many who have taken 
for their model that ancient patrician, the descendant of those who 
abolished the monarchy in Rome, the disciple of Cato, the master of 
Cassius, the husband of Portia, student of the Platonic dialogues which 
breathe the sentiment of immortality, discreet in his language, reso- 
lute in his actions, capable of killing a tyrant even though he were 
his own benefactor, and of taking his own life on that clear and starry 
night of Philippi in which he lost the hope of seeing liberty once 
more in Rome. I do not think that Brutus exceeded in stoicism the 
Italian patriots who, blinded by their love of the republic, went to 
Paris and attacked the Emperor, and then died cheerfully, invoking 
the name of their country, as if the guillotine were the altar where 
they wedded immortality. 

Among a people educated in this way, all the great revolutionary 
movements of modern generations have necessarily remarkable influ- 
ence. The first French revolution dazzled the thinkers, but did not 
attract the masses. The French ideas, like a great deluge, rose above 
the Alps and overflowed the soil of Italy. Napoleon, who delivered 
the Venetian republic to Austria, founded the Cisalpine republic. 
The French troops marched through the centre and the south of 
Italy, restored the ancient republic in Rome, and founded anew that 
austere form of government in the sensual Parthenope. The people 
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rose in excitement and in indignation, because the French ideas were 
contrary to their historic beliefs, irreverent to their idols and to their 
temples. But the minds inspired by the energetic poetry of Alfieri, 
educated in classic memories, republicans by necessity in that land 
where even history and nature are republican, saw with regret that 
they could not found a true democracy which had for its support the 
foreigner, and for its enemy the people. Therefore when the hand of 
the French was lifted from Italy to engrave the name of Bonaparte 
on the Pyramids, the reaction came, covering the peninsula with gib- 
bets ; and while the skeletons still dangled from the scaffolds, the 
Russians, commanded by the savage Suwarrow, descended to the 
fertile plains, eager for booty, thirsting for blood, breathing fire and 
slaughter, like a fantastic resurrection of those legions of Attila 
which spread terror through decrepit Rome in its long and terrible 
agony. And worse than these evils was the fate of Italy, drifting in 
the current like a dead body—Austrian in the first thirteen months 
of reaction, republican again when Napoleon was consul, monarchical 
again when Napoleon became emperor and assumed the Lombard 
crown in the cathedral of Milan, converted into a viceroyalty for 
the stepson of the emperor, into the patrimony first of one and then 
of another Bonaparte, until she sent submissively her pope to Paris 
to pour the sacred oil on the brow of the conqueror, and her sons to 
all the fields of Napoleon’s battles to shed their blood for the con- 
queror and against her own cause, to fall at last under the yoke of 
the Holy Alliance, to be beaten and buffeted. 

The people became prisoners, the kings gaolers. Universal discord 
ensued between rulers and ruled. The foreigner had made Italy 
prisoner, and the hope of independence had vanished like a dream. 
Illustrious travellers from all countries traversed the beautiful region, 
inspiring themselves in its ancient memories, tasting its eternal plea- 
sures. In their songs and in their books these travellers, who were 
called Lamartine, Byron, Stendhal, compared the glorious Italy of 
old with the servile Italy of the present. The Greek, Ugo Foscolo, 
in verses of such relief that they appear like sculpture—a work 
worthy the chisel of his country—showed all the Italian glories 
reduced to ashes and shadows of sepulchres. Shame inflamed the 
cheeks of the patriots. Literature became one eternal elegy ; music, 
inspired by the longing for liberty, a lasting lamentation. Only the 
Miserere of Palestrina could express such grief, or the prayer of the 
Israelites of Rossini, invoking the God of liberty to put an end to 
their captivity. When the traveller visited the museums, and saw 
among the glories of Florence the group of despairing Niobe encircled 
by her children, slain by invisible and mysterious darts, he said, 
involuntarily, “This is the image of Italy!” 

Here and there was found a writer of such patient temperament as 
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to preach resignation in the midst of captivity: but the Italian demo- 
cracy, glowing in wrath and shame, preached only action. Even 
while their work in the eye of the law was a crime, the democrats 
were consulting in secret. The Carbonari dated from the time of 
Murat. Organized in taverns, composed at first of twenty conspi- 
rators, and extended throughout the peninsula, and even into other 
nations, by mysterious hierarchies, they pledged themselves to punish 
apostasy with death, and to die themselves, if it were necessary, to 
bring back the Christian republic to the oppressed nation. From 
these arose the Adelphi, the Republican Protectors, and the Auso- 
nians, who were the boldest of all, proclaiming that the sovereignty 
resided in the totality of the citizens; that the liberty of the indi- 
vidual had for its limit only the same liberty for others; that no dif- 
ference of rights was ereated by difference of state and condition; 
that the official religion should be abolished, leaving the spirit free to 
create, and speech free to diffuse, faith ; that twenty-one sovereign 
states should compose Italy, and govern themselves by a central 
assembly as a perfect republic. If with these ideas were mingled 
some strange and fantastical ones, like the patriarchate of the pope and 
the election of archbishops by the people, we find an explanation of 
these in the special historical traditions of Italy. The foundation of 
these doctrines, in which a great portion of the republicans existing 
to-day in Italy have been educated, was the purest and most perfect 
democracy. 

While the new ideas were formulated in this manner, and resources 
were gathering to realise them, the revolution of 1820 broke out in 
Spain. This revolution hada great echo in Italy. Piedmont in the 
north, Naples in the south, demanded the Spanish constitution. This 
revolution quickly passed away, crushed by the Croats, and as no 
legitimate movement of the people is wholly lost, in spite of the failure 
of this revolution the spark once kindled remained alive in the Hel- 
lenic peninsula, which gave liberty and independence to Greece. But 
the present century is the century of revolutions. As soon as an 
apparently powerful reaction is accomplished, it is succeeded by pro- 
gressive and revolutionary action. Ideas have their ebb and flow like 
the waters of the ocean; but in every one of these oscillations there 
is an advance. After the reaction of 1823 came the action of 1830, 
and in the light of these revolutionary ideas is seen clearly revealed 
the essentially republican genius of Italy. The man who has sus- 
tained this idea with most fervour, and has organized it with most 
power, is the immortal Mazzini. 

Let us pause a moment in the presence of this man, who personi- 
fies an age. His appearance had something of the sacerdotal. His 
worship of ideas had given him a strange and mystic aspect in man- 
ner, face, and speech. At first sight you would judge, from his gentle, 
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affable, and yet ascetic manner, the ideal light of his eyes, and the 
saintly smile of his lips, and from the visible traces of grief and of 
combat in his face, that he was some missionary who had wasted his 
life in turning rebellious souls to heaven—something of sadness and 
wounds received in the battle of disenchained elements and fiery 
human passions, but, mingled with this, resignation to his martyr- 
dom, and a disposition, if need be, to renew that martyrdom. 

I remember having seen him in a humble house in London, in a 
modest apartment, full of books and engravings of the monuments of 
Italy. It was the 10th of June, 1868. When I saw that aged man, 
weak, withered, nervous, showing in his broad forehead space for 
ideas, and in his searching glance the fire of passion still, but modest 
even to humility, and spiritualist even to mysticism, I could scarcely 
comprehend how many times he had troubled the sleep of the kings 
of the world, though guarded by courtiers and armies. 

He was entirely without pretension or affectation. His ordinary dress 
was of black, and a wide silk cravat, black also, left no linen visible. 
Over his coat and waistcoat flowed his thin white beard. His com- 
plexion was clear but pale; his lips, imperfectly concealed by a mous- 
tache, were fine and shrewd. His forehead was high, broad, and round, 
like those of the great figures of Raphael of Urbino. In its wrinkles 
you saw where the lash of the tempest had scarred it, and in its sha- 
dows you perceived where the weight of thought had oppressed it. The 
soul is most clearly seen in the eyes—profound, melancholy, inspired, 
luminous, changing in expression with the course of ideas in conver- 
sation, and shedding their serene and fervid light over the austere 
face. And the eyes were in perfect harmony with the musical speech, 
full of emotion,'which flattered your sense of hearing with its sadness, 
like a melody of Bellini’s, fit organ for those ideas in which at each 
instant the name of the country is mingled with the name of God. He 
has been compared to Robespierre ; but Mazzini cannot be understood 
if you separate him from the land where he was born, and to whose 
liberty he has consecrated his life. Ideas are absolute, and to that 
extent independent of all time and place. But ideas are coloured by 
sentiments, and in sentiments you find something of the land which 
has nourished them, as you find lime in the vine and phosphate in 
the wheat. The soul of Mazzini had been nourished by the sap and 
the juice of Italy. It is thus that he united the worship of ideas with 
enthusiasm for action,—an inner spiritualism with a plastic and 
artistic aptitude, somewhat sensuous and external; the Christian 
spirit which believes in God and in redemption, which sees the angels 
establishing communication between heaven and earth, between crea- 
tures and the Creator, with all the ancient spirit, severe, rigid, full 
of the republican and patriotic sentiment, capable of all sacrifices for 
its classic ideal, even to the sacrifice of conscience and name, like 
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Brutus and Cato. He had absorbed the ideas of Italy as our bodies 
absorb the atoms of the planet. Italy is his Beatrice and his Laura. 
He loves her with all the loves, he respects and venerates her like a 
mother, he corrects and educates her like a daughter, and he adores 
her like a mistress. It may be said that she was his only wife, 
the only companion of his existence, and the only muse of his genius. 
Thus Mazzini is, like Italy, the child of Greece ; like Italy, a believer 
in the historical superiority of his race; like Italy, a pagan in his 
worship of the classic speech and form ; like Italy, democratic, deist, 
spiritualist, Christian ; like Italy, a Guelph, if the popes had given 
her liberty, a Ghibeline when the kings are soldiers of independence ; 
like Italy, a dreamer, with faith in miracles, with Utopian hopes, 
penitent if prayer and penitence serve his work, a conspirator, a 
Machiavel; capable of believing in magic and of invoking the devil, 
like Italy in her desperation, but always great, always heroic, always 
inspired—a sublime mingling of tribune, of priest, of prophet, and 
always republican. 

As Mazzini had seen how the barbarians and foreigners, restrained 
in the fifth century by the voice of the popes, have fallen in modern 
times upon Rome, upon Italy, at the summons of the popes, he exe- 
crated their temporal authority, their poisonous influence, their anti- 
Italian policy, their Asiatic theocracy ; but he did not interfere with 
the faith of the people. He knew how it consoles in adversity, how 
it sustains in the laborious struggle of life, how it unites the past 
generation with the present in worship and in prayer, how it fills the 
spirit of the peasantry of Italy, forced to believe in something super- 
natural by everything which surrounds them, and he had no thought 
of persecuting, or even of opposing the historical religion of his 
country. He left to time, and to the slow but sure virtue of ideas, 
to preaching and discussion, the divine ministry of enlightening the 
understanding, of elevating the heart, of substituting for the pagan 
foundation of vulgar faith something more spiritual, of raising up the 
pure and luminous idea of God in the conscience, with splendours 
like those which the sun scatters on summer mornings through the 
heavens and the seas of his beautiful Italy. 

The great Italian patriot added one important idea to these funda- 
mental ones. In his opinion, as in that of the ancient Romans, as in 
that of the modern Catholics, unity is before all, and above all. He 
desired to see Italy one, governed by central assemblies, a strong and 
powerful unitary republic. Federalism is, in his conception, an idea 
propagated by the French, to diminish the moral value and impair 
the political authority of neighbouring nations. Federalism, in the 
conception of Mazzini, is the same as dismemberment. According to 
him, there are no federal traditions in his country. The cities nearest 
each other are the most hostile. Genoa has always hated Turin, 
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Padua Venice, Brescia Milan, Bologna Rome, Florence Pisa. You need 
not have told him that Italy is great and wise, that she retains high 
artistic inspirations, the diadem of her glory; that she radiates a 
light of science which is the honour of her genius, and that she owes 
all this to her federal character. The palaces of Genoa, crowded with 
riches, and her mercantile inventions ; the marvels of Venice, spread 
like works of Eastern magic along her canals and lagoons; Pisa, with 
her cathedral and her Campo Santo, her baptistery and her leaning 
tower, revealing how commerce and navigation were tributary to the 
arts; Florence, the new Athens, with her severe edifices and beautiful 
statues, those prodigies of art which history never wearies of admiring, 
nor genius of studying—all this luminous wake of ideas, of poetry, 
diffused by Italy through the human spirit, has been the work of that 
immense variety which was so rich and fruitful in the middle ages, 
and which promises her now a new life in the future republican 
federation. To this Mazzini replied, that in Italy there are municipal 
traditions—traditions which it is well to preserve and amplify—but 
that there are no federal traditions. The genius of Mazzini was wholly 
Italian, even in its defects. He remembered that the ancient nations 
bore the seal with which Italy had marked them, were her tributaries 
through this genius of Roman unity, and that modern nations have 
been, and that some still are, in conscience, in religion, and in 
worship, provinces of Rome, because the popes have inherited the 
unitary and cosmopolitan spirit of the Tribunes and the Cesars. 

I do not share these ideas with Mazzini, for I have been, and 
always shall be, federal; but I shall never cease to love and admire 
him. The title of friend with which he honoured me is one of the 
gratifications of my life. Mazzini only lived for his idea. He 
insisted that Italy would be free and united when sorrow and despair 
had taken possession of every mind. He organized its legions of 
youths who only loved liberty, and who for liberty alone fought and 
died with antique heroism and calm. He succeeded in keeping alive 
the hopes of his race in writings which had something of the Greek 
harangues, and something also of the Christian apologies. He sus- 
tained against Naples, Austria, Spain, France, at the head of the 
Roman republic, the attack of the fratricidal legions of France. He 
gave himself no rest from preaching his idea and diffusing it 
among all peoples, organizing its partisans with such faith and such 
constancy, that he gained over to the cause of Italian independence 
and unity even kings and emperors. His idea has triumphed in 
part, and he has not triumphed. The gates of the beloved home of 
his soul were opened for all but him. The proscribed were in- 
debted to him for their country, and yet for him there was no 
country. Those corpses, Venice, Milan, and Rome, have arisen from 
their graves. Italy has returned to a life full of joy, and Mazzini 
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saw her fall into the arms of kings, with that grief with which a 
lover sees his mistress, his muse, his star, his ideal, in the arms 
of another. Mazzini refused to enter Rome because the republic 
could not go with him. Dearly as he loved his country, he 
loved his idea more. His ‘life wasted away, and was extin- 
guished before his ideal is lighted anew in the mind of his race. 
But Italy will be without heart unless she gathers up the ashes of 
her hero, unless she warms them with her kisses, and waters them 
with her tears, unless she deposits them in a marble mausoleum 
worthy of the heart of the prophet, and bears them to some one of 
those shrines where all who think and feel go as in pilgrimage, to 
the basilica of Venice, to Santa Croce of Florence, to the cemetery of 
Pisa, to the cathedral of Genoa or Milan, to the brow of the Aventine, 
to the base of Posilippo, where all people may read that these cold 
ashes were the immortal germ of modern Italy. 

To our eyes, as we have said before, the grave fault of Mazzini 
consists in giving undue power to the state, and absorbing unity to 
the nation. But in a country so rich in ideas as Italy there can-be 
no lack of federal tendencies. These have been collected into a 
system set forth in vigorous arguments by a great philosopher, a 
writer of original thought and attractive style, Ferrari. As the 
unitary republican lived only for action, the federal republican 
has lived only for thought. The former was always a conspirator, 
and the latter always a professor. Mazzini belonged all his life to 
the transcendental philosophy, which beyond conditional and relative 
existence sees the absolute, beyond the organism the spirit, beyond 
the universe God, beyond the natural code the code of Providence ; 
while Ferrari always belonged to the human, immediate philosophy 
which follows the course of ideas, contradictions, and their synthesis, 
which studies nature and its laws, society and its life, without taking 
thought of what extension ideas, nature, reason, and life may gain 
in other spheres, in wider heavens. Mazzini never renounced the 
fundamental basis of Christian dogmas; and Ferrari has always be- 
lieved that Christianity is a phase of the human spirit in eclipse, and 
that its saints, its priests, and its popes have only served to pervert 
the reason by a mass of superstitions, and to make of nature a de- 
luding poem of magic. In the days in which Mazzini most needed 
popularity, he most strongly opposed socialism; and Ferrari, who 
never asked nor needed popularity, being a man of thought and not 
of action, of science and not of pclitics, of the university and not of 
the assembly, sees at the base of all human revolutions, as in the 
ancient revolutions of Rome, an agrarian law. 

Nevertheless, the social philosophy of Ferrari has something in it 
of the destructive and fatalist. It seems written against Utopia, and, 
as Proudhon thought, against the influence of ideal systems in social 
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life. The world is not ruled, according to Ferrari, either by ideas 
or by justice or right. It is ruled through more mechanical laws, by 
more material forces, by controversies, by wars, by a continual, uni- 
versal, simultaneous revolution, in which castes, theocracies, heroes, 
philosophers, redeemers, popes, military aristocracies, consuls, alcaldes, 
emancipators, kings, revolutionary democracies, generations opposed 
in beliefs and ideas, succeed each other like seasons on the earth, like 
phases in the moon. In spite of these ideas, which there is no occa- 
sion at this moment to discuss, the honour of Ferrari consists in 
having demonstrated in the history of Italy the fruitfulness of 
municipal life, and in the history of the world the virtue of federalism. 
Hecarried this idea from the club to the university, from the university 
to parliament, and boldly sustained it when Italy was giving herself 
up with most abandonment to her worship of unity. And, in fact, 
the republican federal cities have always been the teachers of science 
and of progress. The tribes of Israel in Asia, the Greek cities in the 
morning of European history, the Hellenic colonies which came up 
like two choruses of sibyls on either shore of the Mediterranean, the 
Latin municipalities, the Italien republics in the middle ages (which 
are like the museums and the academy of the human race), the states 
of Holland and the cantons of Switzerland, the Hanseatic cities of 
Germany, free and federal America, have given us the metaphysical 
ideas and the moral law in which humanity is to be educated, the 
chisel with which we have carved our statues, the palette from which 
painting has risen, the philosophic and natural sciences, poetry and 
music, civil law and political rights, the end of slavery and the 
beginning of independent life, religious liberty and the invention of 
printing, the compass which has subjugated the seas, and the telescope 
which has widened the heavens, fundamental human right, and the 
government of society by its natural and proper laws, steam and 
electricity, which are to unite on the face of the earth under the ideal 
of justice all peoples in one universal federation, which shall embrace 
the human spirit, free, luminous, and entire, like the glory of God in 
the universe. 

But, unfortunately, in Italy the federation, the republic, have not 
prevailed, and will not for a long time prevail. Nevertheless, there 
is not in the world a people where democracy, where the republic, 
has such illustrious defenders. In the sphere of thought, Mazzini, 
Ferrari, are universally known and admired. Tommaseo, a great 
writer, Guerrazzi, the great novelist, Montanelli, a great poet, have 
not thought it enough to write and inflame the hearts, and dazzle the 
consciences, and open the eyes of the people to new horizons of thought 
and of faith ; in Venice and in Florence they have gone to the fields 
of battle, have fought and bled like martyrs of liberty, have passed 
their lives in the conspiracies of secret societies, in the storms of 
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opposition, in the serious work of governing, in prison cells, in the 
bitterness of exile, sustained by the ideal of the republic, and by love 
of country. Inthe pure sphere of art Leopardi has cultivated the 
love of liberty, comparing the antique power of conquering Rome 
with the decay of conquered Italy. Nicolini has presented in Arnold 
of Brescia liberty of thought, and the democratic republic rising on 
the ruins of Rome. 

And if from the sphere of art we descend to that of action, none 
have known better than the Italians the art of organizing republican 
societies. The Carbonari spread themselves throughout the world. 
Young Italy created immortal legions of the defenders of justice. 
Every city produced men of action—Nice, Garibaldi; Venice, Manin; 
Naples, Poerio; Florence, Dolfi. Movements succeeded each other 
without interruption, as if to show the tenacity of a race which has 
been called artistic, impressionable, nervous, frivolous. In 1820 and 
1821, the revolution of Naples and Sicily ; afterwards the revolution 
of Piedmont. The ideas of Spain passed like a breeze of hope over 
collapsed Italy. After 1830, the audacious expedition of Mazzini to 
Savoy, the insurrection of Parma and Modena, the successive risings 
among the indomitable cities of the Romagna; later, although the 
effort was hopeless, the revolutionists came from the cantons of the 
Ticino, from Africa, from the Greek islands, to kiss the soil of their 
country, and raise anew the banner of emancipation, watering it with 
their blood. In 1848, a general movement. New ideas appeal to all 
consciences. ‘The ancient valour is born again in all hearts. The 
transfiguration of the pontificate in Pius IX. is succeeded by great 
commotion in Leghorn, and a radical revolution in Sicily. At the 
ery of the republic in Paris, it seemed as if past generations woke in 
their graves, resuscitated by liberty. Milan fought heroically, and 
drove out the Austrians. Venice established herself in the lagoons, 
and pronounced anew the name of the republic, the powerful talis- 
man of her glory. Piedmont put the sword in the hands of her 
kings, and hurled them against Austria. Genoa remembered that 
with the republic she had been rich, and powerful, and free. The 
air of the new ideas agitated commercial Leghorn, and breathed life 
into Pisa. Florence repelled her archdukes, and convoked her 
ancient assemblies to proclaim the form of government to which she 
owed her splendour in history; while the Roman spirit ceased to be 
that ignis fatuus flitting over sepulchres, and wrote with the new 
light upon her monuments, abandoned by the pontiffs, two sublime 
words which all Italy saluted in chorus—God and the People. 

Yet, to-day, the nation appears resigned to monarchy. Two 
especial features of Italy give us the key to this extraordinary situa- 
tion. Who does not remember Venice? Reared on the shifting 
sands of the lagoons, changing like the soil of inundation, and with 
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indefatigable labour presenting her contributions to the culture of 
the world; inhabited by the Latins, who fled from the irruptions of 
Attila, and by Greeks who fled from the despotism of Byzantium and 
the scimitar of the Turks; situated at the intersection of the Grecian, 
the German, and the Roman world; seated on the Italian peninsula 
at the gates of the East, like an Attic sibyl at the door of an Asiatic 
temple, hearing all the mysteries of the cradle of religions, and en- 
graving them on the tablets of her archives; the hospitable asylum 
of the greatest geniuses of the Renaissance, and of the sages who 
brought from the ancient cities of the past the secrets of plastic art ; 
the factory of commerce, and the school of intelligences, surrounded 
by her girdle of islands, each of which paid the tribute of its inspira- 
tion; devoted to labour in the middle ages, when the rest of the 
world was given up to the discipline of cloisters ; served by navies of 
gilded ships, which bore in their hulls the products of all regions, and 
in their swelling sails the breath of all ideas; with the Adriatic at 
her front, the verdant fields around her, the snowy Alps at her back ; 
furrowed by canals filled with the swelling waves of the sea; adorned 
with marvels of architecture, from the fantasies of the Arab chisels 
to the severity of the Greek columns, from the Byzantine arches 
which seem implanted in the earth for an eternity to the cathedral 
spires which appear eternally aspiring to heaven; with its arts, with 
its riches, with its lagoons traversed by squadrons, and its canals tra- 
versed by gondolas—Venice is the most privileged city of the earth, 
a Greek siren and an Asiatic priestess, queen and labourer, poet and 
merchant, the reflection of the ancient world and the wonder of the 
modern, the shrine of all generations who seek inspiration in the 
study of past ages, and the mysteries of poetry breathed forth like an 
aromatic essence from its history. 

One of the greatest glories of Venice was Manin. He founded the 
republic in 1848. Honest as the human conscience itself, he pro- 
posed to realise good results by good means, to accomplish a revolu- 
tion without excesses. His character, tempered in the great ideas of 
justice, succeeded in keeping the republic free from stain. When 
others believed that for the national defence it was necessary to de- 
liver Venice to the King of Piedmont, Manin left the government. 
When the King of Piedmont ceded Venice to Austria, Manin took 
possession of the government anew for the defence of the republic, 
and sustained against victorious Austria a heroic siege, which posterity 
will count among the glories of the immortal city. The name of 
Manin was indissolubly united with the republic. Manin was at 
heart opposed to the house of Savoy, but in exile, under the sad and 
leaden sky of Paris, afflicted by home-sickness, and by the sorrow of 
his daughter Amelia, dying of a broken heart, Manin insisted that 
the country was above everything, and that it was necessary to unite 
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it even though republicans did violence to their principles in placing 
themselves at the orders of the kings of Piedmont. 

The same line of conduct was followed by Garibaldi, the type of ab- 
negation and heroism, the soldier of liberty in America, the navigator 
who made the waters of the Plata famous by his exploits, defender of 
Rome, and leader of the immortal retreat to Venice, the partisan of the 
Alps, the conqueror of Palermo and of Naples, the sublime peasant and 
pilot who, holding a crown in his hands, threw it at the feet of the 
king, and retired to his solitary island in the Mediterranean, only to 
come forth when he considered it necessary to fight, alone or in com- 
pany, in his own or a foreign land, never looking at obstacles nor 
counting enemies, inflexible as duty, simple as genius, for the two 
ideas which have been the religion of his glorious life—for humanity 
and his country. 

But will it be possible for Italy to abandon finally the cause of the 
republic? I do not believe it. Her political genius led her to see 
that independence could only be gained by alliances, that alliances 
could only be accomplished through diplomacy, and that she could 
only enter into the field of diplomacy by means of the monarchy. 
In one of the discourses pronounced by me in the Spanish Cortes in 
regard to Italian policy, I spoke in the following language of the 
industry with which Italy has sought the alliance of all powers and 
all nations to establish her liberty and her independence, and regain 
the supremacy lost at the beginning of modern history: “ Beatrice 
vanishing in heaven; the beautiful Laura for whom genius has 
sighed; the Juliet dead on her bed of marble, and garlanded with 
her bridal wreath; even the plaintive cadences which have fallen 
from the golden lyres of her great singers, Bellini, Palestrina, who 
seem like the poets of nostalgia, are the various forms which Italy 
has taken to seduce the world—a poor Antigone who goes weeping 
from door to door to find nourishment for the Edipus of the peoples, 
the king blind and dethroned; Italy, who drags herself to the feet 
of all the powerful, being prematurely rationalist with Arnold of 
Brescia, Catholic and papal with Alexander III. and with Julius IT., 
imperialist and German with Henry V. and Frederick II., French 
with Charles VIII. and Louis XII., Spanish with Peter III. and 
Alphonso V.; penitent, monastic, mystic, and martyr with Savona- 
rola; pagan, venomous, and sensual with the Estes and the Borgias; 
Athenian, artistic, with Leo X.; criminal, without conscience, with 
out justice, ready for every imaginable atrocity, with Machiavel ; 
Guelph or Ghibeline according to her hopes; commercial, Jewish, 
grasping, with the Medici; warlike and quarrelsome with the Orsini, 
with the Colonnas, and their condottieri; enemy of the Reformation, 
because the Reformation elevated the German race, and friend of the 
Jesuits, because the Jesuits assured her, through the Papacy, the 
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supremacy over all nations; classic and courtly in the reign of Louis 
XIV.; the foe and the flatterer of all nations; firm in faith, yet 
worshipping the cruel principle of the reason of state ; devoted at once 
to recalling the pagan memories for the restoration of her sovereignty, 
and prostrating herself before Madonnas to seek some consolation in 
her slavery ; diplomatic after Westphalia, republican after ’93 ; fol- 
lowing Napoleon with her legions to see her sons die upon foreign 
soil and in a foreign cause ; surrendering herself to the Sanfedists or 
the Carbonari, to the pope or the king, the dukes or their vassals, to 
any one capable of relieving her captivity.” 

But Italy has entered into the rank of independent nations. Her 
resurrection is the miracle of the century, as the resurrection of 
Lazarus was the miracle of the Gospel. In every one of the European 
conflicts Italy has regained something of her mutilated territory. In 
the conflict between Russia and the East she obtained the right of 
bringing her complaints before the congress of Europe. In the con- 
flict between France and Austria she gained the Milanese; in the 
conflict between Prussia and Austria, Venetia; in the conflict between 
France and Prussia, the climax of her nationality, the crown of her 
independence, the eternal Rome. Will she be contented with this ? 
Will so great a nation be satisfied to remain merely a modest consti- 
tutional monarchy, living for herself, separated from the world, and 
shut up in her egotism? No: it is not for themselves alone that her 
sons have fought, have filled the fortresses of the North, have eaten the 
bitter bread of exile, have died by thousands in the fields, in the 
mountain passes, where the bones of her martyrs are still whitening. 
Italy, which has done so much for the human race in slavery, in dis- 
memberment, and in prison—is she to do nothing in liberty and in 
independence? She will not justify in this way the idea of those who 
imagined she was fit only for singing—who said that it was necessary 
to take from her her independence, that she might sing better, as it 
is said the Greeks pressed out the eyes of nightingales to make their 
songs more melancholy and inspired. 

Italy once aspired to the supremacy over all nations, and aspired 
to this by means of the pontificate. It is evident that her high 
zsthetic education, which is gained even by cross-roads and street 
corners, gives her a position in the modern world analogous to that 
of Greece in the ancient world. If Italy would only reflect that it 
was she who gave civil unity to ancient society, and spiritual unity 
to modern society—if, extending her eyes over her soil, she would 
survey that multitude of achievements which were like a ladder 
where humanity has ascended to marvellous transfigurations, she 
cannot but be convinced that it is now necessary to essay the con- 
federation of the human race ; and to commence this work she must 
now begin and build one of its foundations, the Latin Federation, 
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which can only be accomplished through one idea—liberty ; through 
one power—democracy ; through one government—the republic. 


IV. 
SPAIN. 

At this day one of the nations most fitted for the federation is our 
Spain. Undoubtedly, when the Spanish genius is studied, we do not 
find the esthetic brilliancy of the Italian, nor the sudden inspiration 
of the French, but we do find moral elevation of character, fervent 
enthusiasm for ideas, tenacity of effort, obstinacy in combat. The 
Spanish genius never distrusts itself. It has never fallen into dis- 
couragement, much less into despair. The word impossible scems 
erased from its dictionary. Its degeneration has been great, but 
not irremediable. When it seems lost for ever, it suddenly wakes 
and dazzles the world. It certainly appeared at the close of the 
middle ages broken, destroyed by its feudal wars; but it imme- 
diately conquered Europe and discovered America. All considered 
it dethroned at the end of the seventeenth century, lost in bigotry and 
witchcraft ; but shortly afterwards it again astonished the world with 
its audacity. Napoleon thought that he had only to stretch out his 
hand to take possession of the corpse of the dead nation. He attempted 
it, but burned his hand with the fire of Bailen, of Saragossa, and 
Gerona. There is everything to fear of the Spanish people in 
reaction, but there is everything to hope of the Spanish people in 
liberty and democracy. 

We do not have the same republican traditions as those possessed 
by Italy and France. Our people, always at war, have always needed 
a chief, and this chief required not only the sword of the soldier to 
fight, but the sceptre of the monarch to rule. Notwithstanding this 
ancient monarchical character, there are regions which have been 
saved from the monarchy, and which have preserved their democracy 
and their republic. There still exist in the north provinces pos- 
sessed of an autonomy and an independence which give them points 
of resemblance to the Swiss cantons. The citizens give neither 
tribute nor blood to the kings. Their firesides are as sacred from 
the invasion of authority as those of the English or of the Americans. 
Every town is a republic, or governed by a council elected by the 
citizens at the summons of the church-bell. When the time fixed 
by their constitution arrives, the representatives of the towns come 
together in the shade of the secular trees of liberty, vote taxes, draw 
up or amend the laws, name new officers and withdraw the old ones, * 
with the calmness and moderation of a people accustomed to govern 
themselves in the midst of the agitations of liberty. 

And we not only have these living examples of democracy, but 
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we have also democratic traditions—traditions which we may call 
republican. Our Cortes of Castile succeeded frequently in ex- 
pelling the ecclesiastical and aristocratic estates from their sessions. 
Our Cortes of Aragon attained such power that they named the 
government of their kings, and obtained fixed days for their sessions. 
Navarre was a species of republic more or less aristocratic, presided 
over by a king more or less respected. And the Castilian munici- 
palities were in the middle ages true democratic republics. All the 
citizens came to council, they elected the alcaldes, and alternated on 
the jury. They guarded their rights of realty in which the servitude 
of the tenantry was extinguished. They all bore arms in the 
militia, all held safely guarded the liberties indispensable to life, 
and they founded together the brotherhood which defended these 
against feudalism, and which was a genuine federation of ple- 
beians. 

What is really remarkable in Spain is, that it has always pos- 
sessed an energetic people, strong enough sometimes to impose its 
errors upon its government, and at other times its elevated spirit 
and resistless heroism. This people has, like the Greek, its epic, its 
theatre, inspired by the sentiments of its heart, illuminated by the 
ideas of its intellect, with all its defects, but at the same time with all 
its exaggerated grandeur. It is true that its extravagance of senti- 
ment led it to be the champion of Catholicism when Catholicism 
was decaying in the world, and to persecute the Reformation when 
the Reformation was renewing the human conscience, and to ex- 
tirpate the liberty of thought when without it the development of 
reason was impossible, and to fight Holland and England at the 
very moment when these two nations were serving with the greatest 
zeal the progress of modern civilisation. But these very sentiments 
will one day serve liberty with the same ardour. It perhaps becomes 
enamoured of new ideas later than other nations, but it will love 
them longer. What is certain is the complete extinction of the 
monarchical sentiment in the Spanish people. How, ask the minds 
which are astonished at these sudden transformations—how can so 
constant a people have so changed? We are in the habit of attributing 
the death of institutions to attacks and impulses from without, when, 
in fact, institutions die through decomposition within. At the 
beginning of the century monarchical faith had diminished in the 
popular conscience, and the respect for the monarchy had suffered in 
our hearts. The scandals of the court taught the people that kings 
had lost the moral superiority which is the life and soul of political 
‘ superiority. An insurrection irreverently attacked the palaces of the 
kings, and forced them to shameful abdication. The mutiny of 
Aranjuez really put an end to the absolute monarchy which began 
in the unfortunate reaction against the communes. Afterwards, 
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when the people began and carried on the greatest of their under- 
takings, the war of independence, the king was absent, converted 
into a courier of the conqueror, congratulating him on victories 
gained against his own subjects, and licking his spurs wet with 
Spanish blood. The king returned, thanks to the valour of the 
people, who carried their patriotism to the point of suicide. He 
returned to oppress the patriots who redeemed him, and to call to his 
aid the foreigners who had captured him. Proscriptions followed, 
executions, and a universal reaction, in which the most illustrious in 
the Peninsula were sacrificed with a cruelty and savagery equal to 
that of Nero and Tiberius. The crowned monster left us his off- 
spring, and intrusted the cradle of his child to the liberty which he 
had violently persecuted. For seven years the civil war continued 
—seven years in which we fought for a terrible delusion: the 
alliance of modern liberty with the ancient throne of the Bourbons. 
But these princes, like the Stuarts whose history is repeated in all 
reactionary dynasties, in the war of independence were the allics of 
the foreigners, and in the civil wars the allies of reaction, always 
hostile to our nationality and our: liberties. It is difficult for the 
people to learn abstract ideas, but they acquire with facility the lessons 
of experience. When they had fought for the country they found 
their kings against them, and they found their kings against them 
when they had established their liberty. The revolution of 1820, the 
revolution of 1836, the revolution of 1840, the revolution of 1854, the 
revolution of 1868, appear to be some against ministries and others 
against dynasties ; but when carefully examined in the motives which 
impelled them, in the idea which inspired them, in the sentiments 
which animated and sustained them, it is seen that they are in 
reality revolutions directed against the monarchy and the monarchs. 

When a form of government is decaying, the society which 
survives forms a new system which incarnates and realises its ideas. 
While, therefore, the monarchical sentiment is being extinguished, 
the republican sentiment is growing. Flashes of this idea shine 
brilliantly in all the movements of the century. Already there is a 
journal published in Teruel, a flying sheet printed in Cadiz. Strong 
and toilsome Barcelona holds ever since 1848 formidable forces at 
the service of the republic. Its clamours in favour of a central junta 
become in succeeding years instinctive clamours for federalism. 
From time to time in the Cortes of the Statute, as in the subsequent 
Cortes, the word republic bursting from the lips of some impulsive 
orator is received with excited murmurs. The city of Figueras 
founds at this time the political school directed by a man of much 
nerve of character and enthusiasm of faith, who unites with his 
republicanism the most generous ideas of social emancipation. 

Long before the revolution of February in France a little group 
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of deputies traced a programme containing the fundamental ideas of 
democracy. ‘The director of this group was the only representative 
of the Progresista party who came to the Cortes after the foreign 
reaction of 1843. And not only in the Parliament did the demo- 
cratic aspiration appear, but also, sustained by an enthusiastic and 
intelligent body of young men, it appears in the press by means of 
journals, of pamphlets, written with the exaltation and the eloquence 
natural to our race. But as every idea finds expression, if not in 
light, then in shade, the secret societies admirably supplied the lack 
of publicity, and founded not so much a party as the basis of a party, 
destined in the future to powerful influence. 

Like all Europe, we felt the shock of 1848 in France. The 
European peoples form a tacit confederation—a rough sketch of the 
finished federation which they are to form in time. Two insur- 
rections were attempted in Madrid. Both failed, one ia March and 
the other in May, 1848. In spite of these material defeats, the 
republican party increased morally. The tribune resounded with 
its ideas. The press, under senseless persecutions, always retained 
some representative of this idea. The young men who before 
1848 idolized the republic, increased in number as in political educa- 
tion. Schools for the people were founded, under colour of general 
instruction, to diffuse republican education. Secret societies ex- 
tended themselves everywhere. Imprisonment and exile were fre- 
quently the result of these efforts; but in prison and in banishment 
republicans sustained each other, all full of faith in the hope of the 
better days which were sure to come from such tenacious effort. 

One of the characteristics of our race is its native originality. It 
only trusts in itself. It takes no account of the European reaction 
when it has decided to be free. In 1820 Europe was subjugated to 
the Holy Alliance, which thought it possible to impose itself even 
upon America. The Spaniards, in opposition to the Holy Alliance, 
undertook their revolution, which in three years of life extended to 
Greece, and sowed the seeds of the constitutional system in Italy. 
But in 1854 the Napoleonic policy was at its zenith, and we, in 
spite of this policy, which influenced even England, accomplished a 
liberal revolution, as later, in 1868, when no other people was 
moving, we accomplished our anti-dynastic revolution, whose incidents 
and complications destroyed the dictatorial power of the Czesars in 
Paris and the political power of the pontiffs in Rome. 

The revolution of 1854 had the result of organizing the repub- 
lican party throughout the Peninsula. It called itself democratic 
through a scrupulous respect for the laws, but it was a party essen- 
tially hostile to any monarchy. This was admitted by its chiefs 
when, in the Cortes of the time, they voted not only against the 
dynasty of the Bourbons, but also against any hereditary and per- 
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manent power. The spread of the new ideas at this time was 
enormous. Journals inspired with the purest faith, written with 
convincing eloquence, fighting against the reactionary parties with a 
tenacious and skilful propaganda, excited extraordinary interest. 
Learned, polished, popular, and literary, they were at once the focus 
of light and the nucleus of organization. The chairs in the 
universities, gained by rigorous academic competition by disciples of 
the new ideas, contributed powerfully to the diffusion of the light. 
Thanks to them, history assumed a progressive and humanitarian 
tendency. They redeemed the traditions of the country from their 
monarchical character, and reinvested them in the light of new 
science with the democratic character. Philosophy proclaimed 
human reason as the supreme criterion for investigating and learning 
the truth. The tribune, although open only to one person, seconded 
the movement of the press and the university. A party arose, 
strongly organized, revealing itself in all the manifestations of public 
life, acquiring inside and outside of the law extraordinary energy. 

The dynasty of the Bourbons understood that this infusion of 
ideas was transforming the public conscience, and thus leading 
inevitably to revolutionary explosions. They prosecuted the press, 
and the press sustained its banner with great heroism under the 
weight of enormous fines and the privations of continual imprison- 
ment. They prosecuted the tribune, and the electors agreed upon 
retirement from their legal privileges, and notified to the authorities 
their intention to appeal to the extreme resort of revolution. They 
prosecuted the university, and the university continued its propa- 
gation of ideas and the education of youth for liberty. From this 
action and reaction, the attack of the one and the resistance of the 
other, from the tenacious propaganda and the continual persecution, 
resulted what always happens among Latin peoples when an idea is 
condensed and oppressed by power—a revolution. And this revolu- 
tion, begun in 1856, did not succeed until 1868. It had its 
period of long preparation, in which the republicans carried on an 
incessant and persevering apostolate. It had its day of explosion, of 
June, 1866, in which the republicans fought with the troops of the 
queen in all the streets of Madrid, sustaining a battle of twenty-four 
hours. After this battle came a period of repression, in which the 
republicans, although vanquished, sealed with their blood on the 
field and with the sufferings of exile their unshaken fidelity to the 
republic. It had its day of victory, the 29th of September, 1868, in 
which the dynasty fled, and those principles essentially republican 
came to be the formulas of our policy—the sovereignty of the 
nation, the rights of the individual, and universal suffrage. 

The revolutionary movement has, after these preparatory epochs, 
the final epoch of organization and of formation. How did it 
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happen that a movement democratic in character, and consequently 
of anti-monarchical tendencies, did not attain the republic? There 
were several reasons for this. First. The revolution which broke 
so often, only triumphed when conservative elements were co- 
operating with it, and these conservative elements demanded that 
the ancient monarchical form should be restored, knowing that with 
the ancient monarchical form they would acquire their historic 
predominance. Second. In the constant republican propaganda 
there had been diffused among the people an idea of national unity, 
of individual rights, and of universal suffrage; but the idea of the 
republican form had only been propagated in secret. The public 
propaganda came to the people, but not the secret. They demanded 
what they understood—the essence of our ideas—but did not 
demand what they were ignorant of—the form of our government. 
Third. Among the Latin peoples, a people of inspiration, it is 
necessary for the implanting of an idea to proclaim it in the first 
days, in those supreme moments of revolutions which are the 
moments of creation. The word republic was not pronounced by 
any junta, and the republic failed. Fourth. The republicans were 
divided. Some thought that if the principles essential to all 
democracy were admitted, it was indispensable to accept the 
monarchy ; others thought that nothing was attained if the republic 
was not also attained. Fifth. The revolution was in part military, 
and the generals who conducted it feared two things—that the 
republic might be opposed to the army at home, and that abroad it 
might give umbrage to the monarchs of Europe. All these con- 
current causes contributed to the result that the revolution of 
September substituted one monarch for another, and did not attain 
the logical consequence of its ideas—the true republic. 

But the republican party did its duty well. Dismembered, opposed 
by all the revolutionary elements which had attained to power, 
calumniated in its purest intentions and its most honest men, forcibly 
provoked to unequal battles in Malaga and Cadiz, proscribed by the 
revolution to which it had contributed with all its power, it trusted 
to the virtue of its ideas, the force of its speech, and succeeded in 
inducing the cities, the centres of culture, the seat of the schools, 
the hives of industry, the defenders and propagators of great ideas, 
to ally themselves with indissoluble bonds to the republic. 

It is impossible to describe all the activity employed in this work. 
Miracles were worked by a speech, a multitude of orators traversed 
the streets, the roads, the villages, hamlets, fields, diffusing federal 
republican principles. A feverish enthusiasm took possession of the 
people. The provinces remembered their ancient glories, and felt 
that they might renew them in the new sphere open to human 
activity, if they succeeded in obtaining governments of their own in 
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harmony with the central government without prejudice to the 
national existence. The idea arose and spread like light that the 
bonds created by military conquest, or by monarchical descent, 
should be succeeded by those created by the stronger and more 
intimate federal compact. Portugal was moved, and patriotic hearts 
cherished the hope that the Peninsula might be one, like its sky and 
its soil, the Iberian race one, like its blood and its history, uniting 
upon the two bases of the republic and the federation. The result 
was that in spite of the manceuvres of the government, and in spite 
of official influence, eighty republicans came to the constituent 
Cortes, sent by the first cities of Spain, all of which, with the 
exception of Madrid, adhered to the federal republic. 

It certainly does not belong to me to say how we have fulfilled our 
mandate. America and Europe know and have judged our efforts. 
I will endeavour briefly to develope the programme of our ideas. It 
is most simple. France, from her geographical position, from her 
blood and her genius, is the middle term between the Latin and 
Germanic races. Her frontiers on the east coincide with the German 
frontiers; her seas on the north with the seas of England;- her 
mountain ranges on the south with those of Italy and Spain. The 
French people not having been during the period of strife between 
Catholicism and the Reformation a people so bigoted as ours, they 
preserved, by their Edict of Nantes and their influence over the 
Peace of Westphalia, that middle term in the sphere of religion 
which they represented in geography. It seemed in the first 
moment of the revolution, when the rights of man were proclaimed 
and harmonized with the government of the people, that France was 
going to preserve in policy her half-German, half-Latin character, 
being a sort of intermediary between the two races, in which she 
would have rendered invaluable services to humanity and its pro- 
gress. But France soon changed this character for that vicious 
centralization to which she was forced by her wars, and through 
which her Cesars rose to power. France was the most centralized 
of the Latin nations. Therefore it is that in the political sphere we 
who succeeded in escaping in part from the absorbent policy of the 
empires, we who within our unity retain the richest variety, we who 
are federal, can say that in policy we unite certain qualities of the 
German race with those of the Latin. 

Our democracy does not start from that principle of absolute 
popular sovereignty which has so flattered and so enslaved the 
French democracy. We have chosen to seek a solid support for 
liberty in the nature of man. We have said there can be no 
antagonism between human nature and society, which is its comple- 
ment. We have continually demonstrated that by becoming a social 
being man does not narrow his nature, but extends it; he does not 
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lose his faculties, but assures and developes them; he does not 
abdicate his rights, he establishes and enlarges them. And inspired 
by these ideas, we demand that the man shall be socially the same, 
that he is naturally free and responsible, absolute master of his 
activities, the artificer of his own life. Society should incarnate in 
itself the laws of human nature. As it cannot mutilate the body of 
man, neither can it mutilate his soul. A man is born with certain 
innate rights, and those rights are superior and anterior to any law, 
superior and anterior to any state, superior and anterior to any con- 
stitution. The theory of natural rights has been constantly and 
rigorously maintained by us, until it has been established in the new 
Spanish constitution, in spite of its monarchical character. We 
have succeeded also in forcing the authorities to declare themselves, 
in the first article of the constitutional code, incompetent to limit 
individual rights, and more incompetent still to disregard them in 
the person of any citizen, because they have no control of what there 
is in him of fundamental, of eternal, pertaining to his nature as 
aman. Thus we have demonstrated that no government can possess 
any advantages over a republican government. In it every human 
faculty has its rights assured, and consequently its free exercise. 
The powers of man, his labour, are not to be wasted in arbitrary 
regulations nor in privileged guilds. His sentiments, his loves, his 
family, possess a sacred temple in the inviolable home. His fancy, 
or the faculty of art, his reason, or the faculty of science, are never 
to be restrained by censure or enslaved by the state; they are never 
to lose the spontaneity of their manifestations. Error is not to be 
prosecuted except in free controversy, nor amended unless by the 
sovereignty of reason. No material punishment can be inflicted 
upon this purely moral infirmity. Error, it is true, will circulate, 
but no truth will be lost. We may receive delusions, but we will not 
drive away any ray of light. Political institutions founded in liberty 
give development to every human faculty: to labour, through 
association; to the domestic sentiment, through the inviolable home; 
to fancy and reason, through free art, free schools, and the free 
university; to the conscience, through the church, the sect, organized 
on independence ; to the will, through the polls; to the judgment, 
through the jury; to all life, through liberty. And these institu- 
tions are not, like feudal lands, the patrimony of a privileged class, 
but the property of all, like air and the light of heaven. 

How is this democracy to be organized? Upon this point we 
have concentrated all our efforts. The Spanish republican party 
is distinguished from the republican party of France by having 
been always federal. We cannot understand how the popular 
sovereignty exists in reality or in force in a country where, as its 
only means of manifestation, it has the suffrage placed above out- 
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raged individual rights, over mutilated municipalities blindly electing 
in accordance with administrative coercion representatives to central 
assemblies, which, imagining themselves sovereign, become arbitrary. 
The fundamental institutions of society have, like man, a personal 
character. Social personalities have their laws, like the human 
personality. Right, which is the law of human nature, is also the 
law of those great autonomous organisms. There exist, therefore, 
social entities with rights, like individuals. These entities are, in 
the first place, the municipality, an association of free citizens. The 
municipality should repeat all the essential faculties of the man. 
The municipality should have its legislative power in the town 
meeting, its executive power in the delegated town council, and a 
judiciary power in the jury. 

But as man cannot live isolated, neither can municipalities. The 
idea of society is so innate in man, that wherever individuals 
exist there are relations between those individuals, and hence comes 
the family. Wherever families exist, relations arise between them, 
and hence comes the municipality. Wherever the municipalities 
exist, relations arise between them, and hence comes the state. 
Geography, climate, history, identity of race, analogy of customs, 
proximity, create those little states which, in our administrative 
language, are called provinces, prefectures—that is to say, states 
broken up and mutilated by imperial and Roman centralization. 
But the states are self-governing, like the municipalities, and the 
state should repeat and enlarge individual human nature. Man has 
his legislative power in the reason, his executive power in the will, 
his judicial power in the conscience, which together form one and 
the same human power. So the municipalities should repeat these 
powers in their degree, and the state also in its degree. These 
personalities in society can no more come in conflict than a satellite 
with the planet, or the planet with the sun in space. These 
different entities have their forces of repulsion which hold them 
in their independent autonomy, and forces of attraction which bring 
them into social relations. 

Thus it is that relations between individuals create the family, 
relations between families the municipality, relations between muni- 
cipalities the state, and between states the nation; and the nation 
should establish itself in constitutional compacts which should 
recognise and proclaim the autonomy of the citizens, of the states, 
and of the nation. This is the federal republican form. This is 
the form which leaves all entities in their respective centres of 
gravity, and associates them in harmonious spheres. And when 
human relations become more intimate, not only through those 
miracles of industry which annihilate distance, but also by a closer 
sense of the solidarity which exists among all men, the federation of 
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states, which we call nations, will be succeeded by the federation 
of nations, which we may call the organism of humanity. 

This is the form-of government proposed by the republican depu- 
ties in the Constituent Assembly, and defended with great tenacity 
in daily struggles; and when this form of government is dispas- 
sionately examined it must be admitted that it is not possible to 
invent another more adapted to our national character. The 
geographical constitution of the Peninsula makes of Spain a 
southern Switzerland. Its vast cordilleras mark the boundaries 
of natural and autonomic states. The Basques and the people of 
Navarre still preserve their independence, as if nature had wished 
to rebuke with this living example the violence of men. Between 
the Cantabrian, the Austrian, and the Gallician, although they 
stretch upon one line and are mirrored in the waters of the same 
sea, there are profound differences of race, of history, of character, 
which always give rise, in spite of apoplectic centralization, to | 
profound social and political differences. The two Castiles, sepa- 
rated by their high mountain range, would form two powerful states. 
Valencia, Murcia, Andalusia, ‘and Estremadura are, like Italy, like 
Greece, the regions of light and inspiration and of beauty, the 
fruitful mothers of our artists, who have dazzled the world with 
the splendour of their colouring; of our poets, immortal through 
their fire and their melody; of our orators, who preserve in the 
midst of modern society the ancient Hellenic eloquence. The 
Aragonese retains the type of the ancient Celtiberian in his physique, 
and preserves in his morale the independence, the moderation, and 
the virility which come of his historical liberal institutions. Cata- 
lonia is a poetic Provence, inhabited by men as industrious as the 
English. And these races form the most various and most united 
nation, and consequently the nation most naturally federal in the 
world. 

Each one of these regions has its history apart, and each has 
accomplished great exploits alone, and together they constitute one 
of the most united nationalities of Europe. Whenever we have been 
attacked from abroad, whenever the foreigner has sought to strike at 
our independence, although it was with the genius of the first 
Bonaparte, and although we lost the battles of Ocaiia, of Castulla, 
we did not lose our country, as did other nations at Waterloo, at 
Austerlitz, at Jena, at Sédan ; and when the conqueror entered into 
Madrid, he did not enter into the heart of the nation, and con- 
sequently did not paralyze its life. 

Asturias alone made a treaty with Great Britain, and its treaty 
was religiously observed by all the nation. The alcalde of Mostoles, 
an insignificant village, first declared war against Napoleon, and 
his declaration was the declaration of all Spain. The village bell 
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rang with clamour, and awoke in the hearts of the peasantry 
indignation against the invader; the defiles were changed into 
Thermopyles of innumerable Spartans; the cities renewed Saguntum 
and Numantia; the hunter became a guerrilla, and the guerrilla a 
general. An improvised army followed him to victory or death. 
The image of the nation became, as it were, impressed on the heart 
of every one of her sons. This image cannot be blotted out of the 
present generation. No one need ever think that Spain can be 
reduced to fragments, and that those fragments shall be, like aéro- 
lites, lost and scattered through immensity. Spain is one through 
the consent of all Spaniards, is federal through the nature of her 
character, her geography, and her history. And the federal republican 
form is necessary and indispensable to-day if we are to unite with 
the Portuguese, a people restricted in territory, but great in their 
_ history, who wrote the poem of navigation and of labour, who 
peopled the ocean with legions like the ancient Argonauts, who 
evoked the East Indies from oblivion, and who divided with us the 
immensity of the New World, as they ought to share with us to-day 
the vast promise of another world newer and wider, the luminous 
world of justice and of right. It is certain that all these ideas, all 
these noble aspirations, have profoundly impressed our country, and 
have set in motion the irresistible republican current which will, 
sooner or later, result in eradicating the foreign monarchy which has 
scarcely taken root in our soil. It is already admitted by even its 
partisans that this monarchy has not gained a single adherent, while 
it has lost many of those who believed it compatible with liberty. 
The reactionary parties may wish to overturn it by military insurrec- 
tion, but military insurrections in Spain do not prevail when the 
people take no part in them, and the people will not, at present, 
rise for any cause but the federal republic. It is evident that the 
republic is the natural heir of this foreign monarchy, which lives 
completely isolated in its palace at Madrid. 

If, in addition to this, we consider the impossibility of restoring 
the monarchical form in France, we shall have new encouragement for 
our hopes. M. Thiers, in spite of his history, appears to me at present 
decidedly in favour of the preservation and the definitive establish- 
ment in France of the republican form of government. It is true 
that Thiers has founded a centralized republic of authority, with- 
out rights in the citizens or autonomy in the municipalities, and 
without the essential basis of all liberty—a democratic government. 
But there is such virtue, especially in the matter of education and 
culture, in the republican form, that Thiers will still render an 
immense service to his own country and to the general life of Europe 
if he destroys hereditary authority, and substitutes for it public 


powers removable and responsible. There is a shadow upon these 
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hopes. The Orleans family, after having solemnly promised com- 
plete abstention from the Assembly and from the legislative delibera- 
tions in exchange for the invaluable right of citizenship, which was 
denied them by the laws of their banishment, as soon as the 
monarchical conspiracies rose to the surface, reclaimed their political 
post, and their right to conspire with impunity. Thiers refused to 
relieve them from the promise they had given. The Assembly 
passed to the order of the day, disregarding the impertinences of 
the Orleanist retainers, who asked for the moral rehabilitation of 
their masters, and the princes arrogantly and unscrupulously entered 
into the national representation. 

To what do they aspire? To the presidency of the republic in 
the person of the Duke d’Aumale, who, inheriting the titles and 
estates of the Condés, appears to have inherited their restlessness 
and their inordinate ambition. Once established in the presidency 
of the republic, the Orleanses, like the Bonapartes, would begin to 
conspire against the republic. It will be a different method, but the 
result will be the same. They will not conspire, like Corsicans, in 
secret conclave, by means of spies and assassins; they will not go 
to the barracks to intoxicate and corrupt the pretorians, and drive 
them blindly against the National Assembly ; they will not surprise 
the deputies at home in the arms of sleep, dragging them first to 
prison and then to exile; they will not cynically retain in their 
pockets. the keys of the National Assembly, nor put the people in 
chains, nor drive them with the lash to the polls to proclaim their 
authority, and crown the work of usurpation; but they will disturb 
the cities and provinces, pretending that the republic is incompatible 
with order; they will pay and pension the propagators of monarchical 
tradition, and they will obtain from the Assembly what Bonaparte 
obtained in spite of an Assembly ; for they will not assault, but 
swindle the republic—they will not conquer, but buy the monarchy. 
There is only one remedy against this—that France should be fore- 
warned, and if France is forewarned she will save the republic. 

The difficulties of restoration in France, the weakness of the new 
monarchy in Spain, the decadence in Portugal of the degenerate 
Braganzas, the republican glories of Italy—all these considerations 
fill us with confidence, with certainty, that the Latin race—that 
artistic and eloquent race, which possesses an esthetic sense so vivid, 
and so ardent a worship of ideas—will understand that it belongs to 
its plastic genius to produce the new social forms in Europe, and 
to bring about a moral and political Renaissance which shall be as 
splendid as that with which we opened modern history — that 
Renaissance of art whose light will never be extinguished in the 
human intelligence. 


Emitio CasTELAR. 
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Cuaprer LIII. 
LIZZIE’S SICK-ROOM. 


Wuew the Hertford Street robbery was three days old, and was still 
the talk of all the town, Lizzie Eustace was really ill. She had 
promised to go down to Scotland in compliance with the advice 
given to her by her cousin Frank, and at the moment of promising 
would have been willing enough to be transported at once to 
Portray, had that been possible, so as to be beyond the visits of police- 
men and the authority of lawyers and magistrates ; but as the hours 
passed over her head, and as her presence of mind returned to her, 
she remembered that even at Portray she would not be out of 
danger, and that she could do nothing in furtherance of her plans if 
once immured there. Lord George was in London, Frank Greystock 
was in London, and Lord Fawn was in London. It was more than 
ever necessary to her that she should find a husband among them, 
—a husband who would not be less her husband when the truth of 
that business at Carlisle should be known to all the world. She had, 
in fact, stolen nothing. She endeavoured to comfort herself by 
repeating to herself over and over again that assurance. She had 
stolen nothing ; and she still thought that if she could obtain the 
support of some strong arm on which to lean, she might escape 
punishment for those false oaths which she had sworn. Her husband 
might take her abroad, and the whole thing would die away. If 
she should succeed with Lord George, of course he would take her 
abroad, and there would be no need for any speedy return. They 
might roam among islands in pleasant warm suns, and the dreams 
of her youth might be realised. Her income was still her own. 
They could not touch that. So she thought, at least,—oppressed by 
some slight want of assurance in that respect. Were she to go at 
once to Scotland, she must for the present give up that game 
altogether. If Frank would pledge himself to become her husband 
in three or four, or even in six months, she would go at once. She 
had more confidence in Frank than even in Lord George. As for 
love,—she would sometimes tell herself that she was violently in 
love; but she hardly knew with which. Lord George was certainly 
the best representative of that perfect Corsair which her dreams had 
represented to her; but, in regard to working life, she thought that 
she liked her cousin Frank better than she had ever yet liked any 
other human being. But, in truth, she was now in that condition, 
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as she acknowledged to herself, that she was hardly entitled to choose. 
Lord Fawn had promised to marry her, and to him as a husband she 
conceived that she still had a right. Nothing had as yet been 
proved against her which could justify him in repudiating his 
engagement. She had, no doubt, asserted with all vehemence to her 
cousin that no consideration would now induce her to give her hand 
to Lord Fawn ;—and when making that assurance she had been, 
after her nature, sincere. But circumstances were changed since 
that. She had not much hope that Lord Fawn might be made to 
succumb,—though evidence had reached her before the last robbery 
which induced her to believe that he did not consider himself to be 
quite secure. In these circumstances she was unwilling to leave 
London though she had promised, and was hardly sorry to find an 
excuse in her recognised illness. 

And she was ill. Though her mind was again at work with 
schemes on which she would not have busied herself without hope, 
yet she had not recovered from the actual bodily prostration to 
which she had been compelled to give way when first told of the 
robbery on her return from the theatre. There had been moments, 
then, in which she thought her heart would have broken,—moments 
in which, but that the power of speech was wanting, she would have 
told everything to Lucinda Roanoke. When Mrs. Carbuncle was 
marching up-stairs with the policeman at her heels she would have 
willingly sold all her hopes, Portray Castle, her lovers, her necklace, 
her income, her beauty, for any assurance of the humblest security. 
With that quickness of intellect which was her peculiar gift, she 
had soon understood, in the midst of her sufferings, that her neck- 
lace had been taken by thieves whose robbery might assist her for 
awhile in keeping her secret, rather than lead to the immediate 
divulging of it. Neither Camperdown nor Bunfit had been at work 
among the boxes. Her secret had been discovered, no doubt, by 
Patience Crabstick, and the diamonds’ were gone. But money 
also was taken, and the world need not know that the diamonds had 
been there. But Lord George knew. And then there arose to her 
that question. Had the diamonds been taken in consequence of that 
revelation to Lord George? It was not surprising that in the midst 
of all this Lizzie should be really ill. 

She was most anxious to see Lord George; but, if what Mrs. 
Carbuncle said to her was true, Lord George refused to see her. 
She did not believe Mrs. Carbuncle, and was, therefore, quite in the 
dark about her Corsair. As she could only communicate with him 
through Mrs. Carbuncle, it might well be the case that he should 
have been told that he could not have access to her. Of course there 
were difficulties. That her cousin Frank should see her in her bed- 
room,—her cousin Frank, with whom it was essentially necessary 
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that she should hold counsel as to her present great difficulties, was a 
matter of course. There was no hesitation about that. A fresh 
nightcap and a clean pocket-handkerchief with a bit of lace round 
it, and perhaps some pretty covering to her shoulders if she were to 
be required to sit up in bed, and the thing was arranged. He might 
have spent the best part of his days in her bedroom if he could have 

spared the time. But the Corsair was not a cousin,—nor as yet an 
acknowledged lover. There was difficulty, even, in framing a reason 
for her request, when she made it to Mrs. Carbuncle; and the very 
reason which she gave was handed back to her as the Corsair’s 
reason for not coming to her. She desired to see him because he 
had been so much mixed up in the matter of these terrible robberies. 
But Mrs. Carbuncle declared to her that Lord George would not 
come to her because his name had been so frequently mentioned in 
connection with the diamonds. ‘You see, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Carbuncle, ‘‘there can be no real reason for his seeing you up in 
your bedroom. If there had been anything between you, as I once 
thought there would—-—” There was something in the tone of 
Mrs. Carbuncle’s voice which grated on Lizzie’s ear,—something 
which seemed to imply that all that prospect was over. 

“Of course,” said Lizzie querulously, “I am very anxious to 
know what he thinks. I care more about his opinion than any- 
body else’s. As to his name being mixed up in it,—that is all a 
joke.” 

“Tt has been no joke to him, I can assure you,” said Mrs. 
Carbuncle. Lizzie could not press her request. Of course, she 
knew more about it than did Mrs. Carbuncle. The secret was in het 
own bosom,—the secret as to the midnight robbery at Carlisle, and 
that secret she had told to Lord George. As to the robbery in 
London she knew nothing,—except that it had been perpetrated 
through the treachery of Patience Crabstick. Did Lord George 
know more about it than she knew ?—and if so, was he now deterred 
by that knowledge from visiting her? ‘You see, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Carbuncle, “that a gentleman visiting a lady with whom he 
has no connection in her bedroom, is in itself something very 
peculiar.” Lizzie made a motion of impatience under the bedclothes. 
Any such argument was trash to her, and she knew that it was trash to 
Mrs. Carbuncle also. What was one man in her bedroom more than 
another? She could see a ‘dozen doctors if she pleased, and if so, 
why not this man, whose real powers of doctoring her would be so 
much more efficacious? ‘ You would want to see him alone, too,” 
continued Mrs. Carbuncle, “and, of course, the police would hear of 
it. I am not at all surprised that he should stay away.” Lizzie’s 
condition did not admit of much argument on her side, and she only 
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showed her opposition to Mrs. Carbuncle by being cross and 
querulous. . 

Frank Greystock came to her with great constancy almost every 
day, and from him she did hear about the robbery all that he 
knew or heard. When three days had passed,—when six days, 
and even when ten days were gone, nobody had been as yet 
arrested. The police, according to Frank, were much on the alert, 
but were very secret. They either would not, or could not, tell any- 
thing. To him the two robberies, that at Carlisle and the last affair 
in Hertford Street, were of course distinct. There were those who 
believed that the Hertford Street thieves and the Carlisle thieves 
were not only tho same, but that they had been in quest of the same 
plunder,—and had at last succeeded. But Frank was not one of 
these. He never for a moment doubted that the diamonds had been 
taken at Carlisle, and explained the second robbery by the supposi- 
tion that Patience Crabstick had been emboldened by success. The 
iron box had no doubt been taken by her assistance, and her 
familiarity with the thieves, then established, had led to the second 
robbery. Lizzie’s loss in that second robbery had amounted to some 
hundred pounds. This was Frank Greystock’s theory, and of course 
it was one very comfortable to Lizzie. 

“They all seem to think that the diamonds are at Paris,” he said 
to her one day. 

“Tf you only knew how little I care about them. It seems as 
though I had almost forgotten them in these after troubles.” 

“Mr. Camperdown cares about them. I’m told he says that he 
can make you pay for them out of your jointure.” 

“That would be very terrible, of course,” said Lizzie, to whose 
mind there was something consolatory in the idea that the whole 
affair of the robbery might perhaps remain so mysterious as to 
remove her from the danger of other punishment than this. 

“1 feel sure that he couldn’t do it,’ said Frank, “and I don’t 
think he’ll try it. John Eustace would not let him. It would be 
persecution.” 

‘Mr. Camperdown has always chosen to persecute me,”’ said Lizzie. 

“T can understand that he shouldn’t like the loss of the diamonds. 
I don’t think, Lizzie, you ever realised their true value.” 

“I suppose not. After all, a necklace is only a necklace. I cared 
nothing for it,—except that I could not bear the idea that that man 
should dictate to me. I would have given it up at once, at the 
slightest word from you.” He did not care to remind her then, as 
she lay in bed, that he had been very urgent in his advice to her to 
abandon the diamonds,—and not the less urgent because he had 
thought that the demand for them was unjust. “TI told you often,” 
she continued, “that I was tempted to throw them among the 
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waves, It was true ;—dquite true. I offered to give them to you, 
and should have been delighted to have been relieved from them.” 

“That was, of course, simply impossible.” 

“I know it was;—impossible on your part; but I would have 
been delighted. Of what use were they to me? I wore them twice 
because that man,”—meaning Lord Fawn,—“ disputed my right to 
them. Before that I never even looked at them. Do you think I 
had pleasure in wearing them, or pleasure in looking at them ? 
Never. They were only a trouble tome. It was a point of honour 
with me to keep them, because I was attacked. But I am glad they 
are gone,—thoroughly glad.” This was all very well, and was not 
without its effect on Frank Greystock. It is hardly expected of a 
woman in such a condition, with so many troubles on her mind, who 
had been so persecuted, that every word uttered by her should 
be strictly true. Lizzie, with her fresh nightcap, and her laced 
handkerchief, pale, and with her eyes just glittering with tears, was 
very pretty. ‘ Didn’t somebody once give some one a garment 
which scorched him up when he wore it,—some woman who sent it 
because she loved the man so much ? ” , 

“The shirt, you mean, which Dejanira sent to Hercules. Yes ;— 
Hercules was a good deal scorched.” 

« And that necklace, which my husband gave me because he loved 
me so well, has scorched me horribly. It has nearly killed me. It 
has been like the white elephant which the Eastern king gives to his 
subject when he means to ruin him. Only poor Florian didn’t mean 
to hurt me. He gave it all in love. If these people bring a lawsuit 
against me, Frank, you must manage it for me.” 

“There will be no lawsuit. Your brother-in-law will stop it.” 

“T wonder who will really get the diamonds after all, Frank ? 
They were very valuable. Only think that the ten thousand pounds 
should disappear in such a way!” The subject was a very 
dangerous one, but there was a fascination about it which made it 
impossible for her to refrain from it. 

‘A dishonest dealer in diamonds will probably realise the plunder, 
—after some years. There would be something very alluring in the 
theft of articles of great value, were it not that when got, they at 
once become almost valueless by the difficulty of dealing with them. 
Supposing I had the necklace ! ” 

“ T wish you had, Frank.” 

“T could do nothing with it. Ten sovereigns would go further with 
me,—or ten shillings. The burthen of possessing it would in itself 
be almost more than I could bear. The knowledge that I had the 
thing, and might be discovered in having it, would drive me mad. 
By my own weakness I should be compelled to tell my secret to 
some one. And then I should never sleep for fear my partner in the 
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matter should turn against me.” How well she understood it all! 
How probable it was that Lord George should turn against her! 
How exact was Frank’s description of that burthen of a secret so 
heavy that it cannot be borne alone! ‘<A little reflection,” con- 
tinued Frank, “soon convinces a man that rough downright stealing 
is an awkward, foolish trade; and it therefore falls into the hands of 
those who want education for the higher efforts of dishonesty. To 
get into a bank at midnight and steal what little there may be in 
the till, or even an armful of bank-notes, with the probability of a 
policeman catching you as you creep out of the chimney and through 
a hole, is clumsy work; but to walk in amidst the smiles and bows of 
admiring managers and draw out money over the counter by 
thousands and tens of thousands, which you have never put in 
and which you can never repay; and which, when all is done, you 
have only borrowed ;—that is a great feat.” 

‘Do you really think so?” 

“The courage, the ingenuity, and the self-confidence needed are 
certainly admirable. And then there is a cringing and almost con- 
temptible littleness about honesty, which hardly allows it to assert 
itself. The really honest man can never say a word to make those 
who don’t know of his honesty believe that it is there. He has one 
foot in the grave before his neighbours have learned that he is 
possessed of an article for the use of which they would so willingly 
have paid, could they have been made to see that it was there. The 
dishonest man almost doubts whether in him dishonesty is dishonest, 
let it be practised ever so widely. The honest man almost doubts 
whether his honesty be honest, unless it be kept hidden. Let two 
unknown men be competitors for any place, with nothing to guide 
the judges but their own words and their own looks, and who can 
doubt but the dishonest man would be chosen rather than the 
honest ? Honesty goes about with a hang-dog look about him, as 
though knowing that he cannot be trusted till he be proved. 
Dishonesty carries his eyes high, and assumes that any question 
respecting him must be considered to be unnecessary.” 

“Oh, Frank, what a philosopher you are!” 

“Well, yes; meditating about your diamonds has brought my 
philosophy out. When do you think you will go to Scotland ? ” 

“T am hardly strong enough for the journey yet. I fear the cold 
so much.” 

“You would not find it cold there by the sea-side. To tell you 
the truth, Lizzie, I want to get you out of this house. I don’t mean 
to say a word against Mrs. Carbuncle; but after all that has 
occurred, it would be better that you should be away. People talk 
about you and Lord George.” 


‘* How can I help it, Frank ?” 
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“ By going away ;—that is, if I may presume one thing. I don’t 
want to pry into your secrets.” 

“JT have none from you.” 

“Unless there be truth in the assertion that you are engaged 
to marry Lord George Carruthers.” 

‘There is no truth in it.” 

*‘ And you do not wish to stay here in order that there may be an 
engagement? I am obliged to ask you home questions, Lizzie, as I 
could not otherwise advise you.” 

“You do, indeed, ask home questions.” 

“T will desist at once, if they be disagreeable.” 

“Frank, you are false tome!” As she said this she rose in her 
bed, and sat with her eyes fixed upon his, and her thin hands 
stretched out upon the bedclothes. ‘‘ You know that I cannot wish 
to be engaged to him or to any other man. You know better almost 
than I can know myself, how my heart stands. There has, at any 
rate, been no hypocrisy with me in regard to you. Everything has 
been told to you;—at what cost I will not now say. The honest 
woman, I fear, fares worse even than the honest man of whom you 
spoke. I think you admitted that he would be appreciated at last. 
She to her dying day must pay the penalty of her transgressions. 
Honesty in a woman the world never forgives.” When she had 
done speaking, he sat silent by her bedside, but, almost unconsciously, 
he stretched out his left hand and took her right hand in his. For 
a few seconds she admitted this, and she lay there with their hands 
clasped. Then with a start she drew back her arm, and retreated as 
it were from his touch. ‘“ How dare you,” said she, “ press my 
hand, when you know that such pressure from you is treacherous 
and damnable!” 

“ Damnable, Lizzie!” 

“ Yes;—damnable. I will not pick my words for you. Coming 
from you, what does such pressure mean ? ” 

« Affection.” 

“Yes ;—and of what sort? You are wicked enough to feed my 
love by such tokens, when you know that you do not mean to return 
it. O Frank, Frank, will you give me back my heart? What was 
it that you promised me when we sat together upon the rocks of 
Portray ?” 

It is inexpressibly difficult for a man to refuse the tender of a 
woman’s love. We may almost say that a man should do so as a 
matter of course,—that the thing so offered becomes absolutely 
valueless by the offer,—that the woman who can make it has put 
herself out of court by her own abandonment of the privileges due to 
her as a woman,—that stern rebuke and even expressed contempt 
are justified by such conduct,—and that the fairest beauty and most 
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alluring charms of feminine grace should lose their attraction when 
thus tendered openly in the market. No doubt such is our theory 
as to love and love-making. But the action to be taken by us in 
matters as to which the plainest theory prevai:s for the guidance of 
our practice, depends so frequently on accompanying circumstances 
and correlative issues, that the theory, as often as not, falls to the 
ground. Frank could not despise this woman, and could not be stern 
to her. He could not bring himself to tell her boldly that he would 
have nothing to say to her in the way of love. He made excuses for 
her, and persuaded himself that there were peculiar circumstances in 
her position justifying unwomanly conduct, although, had he ex- 
amined himself on the subject, he would have found it difficult to say 
what those circumstances were. She was rich, beautiful, clever,— 
and he was flattered. Nevertheless he knew that he could not 
- marry her ;—and he knew also that much as he liked her he did not 
love her. “Lizzie,” he said, “I think you hardly understand my 
position.” 

“Yes, Ido. That little girl has cozened you out of a promise.” 

“Tf it be so, you would not have me break it.” 

“ Yes, I would, if you think she is not fit to be your wife. Isa 
man, such as you are, to be tied by the leg for life, have all his ambi- 
tion clipped, and his high hopes shipwrecked, because a girl has been 
clever enough to extract a word from him? Is it not true that you 
are in debt ?” 


“What of that? At any rate, Lizzie, I do not want help from 
you.” 

“ That is so like a man’s pride! Do we not all know that in such 
a career as you have marked out for yourself, wealth, or at any rate 
an easy income, is necessary ? Do you think that I cannot put two 
and two together? Do you believe so meanly of me as to imagine 
that I should have said to you what I have said, if I did not know 
that I could help you? A man, I believe, cannot understand that 
love which induces a woman to sacrifice her pride simply for his 
advantage. I want to see you prosper. I want to see you a great 
man and a lord, and I know that you cannot become so without an 
income. Ah, I wish I could give you all that I have got, and save 
you from the encumbrance that is attached to it!” 

It might be that he would then have told her of his engagement 
to Lucy, and of his resolution to adhere to that promise, had not 
Mrs. Carbuncle at the moment entered the room. Frank had been 
there for above an hour, and as Lizzie was still an invalid, and to 
some extent under the care of Mrs. Carbuncle, it was natural that 
that lady should interfere. ‘“ You know, my dear, you should not 


exhaust yourself altogether. Mr. Emilius is to come to you this 
afternoon.” 
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“ Mr. Emilius!” said Greystock. 

“Yes ;—the clergyman. Don’t you remember him at Portray ? 
A dark man with eyes close together! You used to be very wicked, 
and say that he was once a Jew-boy in the streets.” Lizzie, as she 
spoke of her spiritual guide, was evidently not desirous of doing him 
much honour. 

“T remember him well enough. He made sheep’s eyes at Miss 
Macnulty, and drank a great deal of wine at dinner.” 

“ Poor Macnulty! I don’t believe a word about the wine; and as 
for Macnulty, I don’t see why she should not be converted as well 
as another. He is coming here to read to me. I hope you don’t 
object.” 

** Not in the least ;—if you like it.” 

“One does have solemn thoughts sometimes, Frank,—especially 
when one is ill.” 

“Oh, yes. Well or ill, one does have solemn thoughts ;—ghosts, 
as it were, which will appear. But is Mr. Emilius good at laying 
such apparitions ?” 

“He is a clergyman, Mr. Greystock,” said Mrs. Carbuncle, with 
something of rebuke in her voice. 

“So they tell me. I was not present at his ordination, but I dare 
say it was done according to rule. When one reflects what a deal of 
harm a bishop may do, one wishes that there was some surer way of 
getting bishops.” 

“ Do you know anything against Mr. Emilius ?” asked Lizzie. 

“ Nothing at all but his looks, and manners, and voice,—unless it 
be that he preaches popular sermons, and drinks too much wine, and 
makes shecp’s eyes at Miss Macnulty. Look after your silver spoons, 
Mrs. Carbuncle,—if the last thieves have left you any. You were 
asking after the fate of your diamonds, Lizzie. Perhaps they will 
endow a Protestant church in Mr. Emilius’s native land.” 

Mr. Emilius did come and read to Lady Eustace that afternoon. 
A clergyman is as privileged to enter the bedroom of a sick lady as 
is a doctor or a cousin. There was another clean cap, and another 
laced handkerchief, and on this occasion a little shawl over Lizzie’s 
shoulders. Mr. Emilius first said a prayer, kneeling at Lizzie’s 
bedside ; then he read a chapter in the Bible ;—and after that he 
read the first half of the fourth canto of Childe Harold so well, that 
Lizzie felt for the moment that after all, poetry was life and life was 
poetry. 
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Cuarter LIV. 
‘“T SUPPOSE I MAY SAY A WORD.” 


Tue second robbery to which Lady Eustace had been subjected by 
no means decreased the interest which was attached to her and her 
concerns in the fashionable world. Parliament had now met, and 
the party at Matching Priory,—Lady Glencora Palliser’s party in 
the country,—had been to some extent broken up. All those 
gentlemen who were engaged in the service of Her Majesty’s 
Government had necessarily gone to London, and they who had 
wives at Matching had taken their wives with them. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bonteen had seen the last of their holiday ; Mr. Palliser himself 
was, of course, at his post; and all the private secretaries were with 
the public secretaries on the scene of action. On the 13th of February 
Mr. Palliser made his first great statement in Parliament on the 
matter of the five-farthinged penny, and pledged himself to do his 
very best to carry that stupendous measure through Parliament in 
the present session. The City men who were in the House that night, 
—and all the Directors of the Bank of England were in the gallery, 
and every chairman of a great banking company, and every Baring 
and every Rothschild, if there be Barings and Rothschilds who have 
not been returned by constituencies, and have not seats in the House 
by right,—agreed in declaring that the job in hand was too much 
for any one member or any one session. Some said that such a 
measure never could be passed, because the unfinished work of one 
session could not be used in lessening the labours of the next. Every- 
thing must be recommenced ; therefore,—so said these hopeless ones, 
—the penny with five farthings, the penny of which a hundred would 
make ten shillings, the haleyon penny, which would make all future 
pecuniary calculations easy to the meanest British capacity, could 
never become the law of the land. Others, more hopeful, were 
willing to believe that gradually the thing would so sink into the 
minds of members of Parliament, of writers of leading articles, and 
of the active public generally, as to admit of certain established 
axioms being taken as established, and placed, as it were, beyond the 
procrastinating power of debate. It might, for instance, at last be 
taken for granted that a decimal system was desirable,—so that a 
month or two of the spring need not be consumed on that pre- 
liminary question. But this period had not as yet been reached, 
and it was thought by the entire City that Mr. Palliser was much 
too sanguine. It was so probable, many said, that he might kill 
himself by labour which would be herculean in all but success, and 
that no financier after him would venture to face the task. It 
behoved Lady Glencora to see that her Hercules did not kill himself. 
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In this state of affairs Lady Glencora,—into whose hands the 
custody of Mr. Palliser’s uncle, the duke, had now altogether fallen, 
—had a divided duty between Matching and London. When the 
members of Parliament went up to London, she went there also, 
leaving some half-dozen friends whom she could trust to amuse the 
duke ; but she soon returned, knowing that there might be danger 
in along absence. The duke, though old, was his own master; he 
much affected the company of Madame Goesler, and that lady’s 
kindness to him was considerate and incessant; but there might still 
be danger, and Lady Glencora felt that she was responsible that the 
old nobleman should do nothing, in the feebleness of age, to derogate 
from the splendour of his past life. What, if some day his grace 
should be off to Paris and insist on making Madame Goesler a 
duchess in the chapel of the Embassy! Madame Goesler had hitherto 
behaved very well ;—would probably continue to behave well. Lady 
Glencora really loved Madame Goesler. But then the interests at 
stake were very great! So circumstanced, Lady Glencora found 
herself compelled to be often on the road between Matching and 
London. 

But though she was burthened with great care, Lady Glencora 
by no means dropped her interest in the Eustace diamonds; and 
when she learned that on the top of the great Carlisle robbery a 
second robbery had been superadded, and that this had been achieved 
while all the London police were yet astray about the former opera- 
tion, her solicitude was of course enhanced. The duke himself, too, 
took the matter up so strongly, that he almost wanted to be carried 
up to London, with some view, as it was supposed by the ladies who 
were so good to him, of seeing Lady Eustace personally. “It’s out 
of the question, my dear,” Lady Glencora said to Madame Goesler, 
when the duke’s fancy was first mentioned to her by that lady. “TI 
told him that the trouble would be too much for him.” “Of course 
it would be too much,” said Lady Glencora. “It is quite out of the 
question.” Then, after a moment, she added in a whisper, “ Who 
knows but what he’d insist on marrying her! It isn’t every woman 
that can resist temptation.” Madame Goesler smiled, and shook her 
head, but made no answer to Lady Glencora’s suggestion. Lady 
Glencora assured her uncle that everything should be told to him. 
She would write about it daily, and send him the latest news by the 
wires if the post should be too slow. ‘Ah ;—~yes,” said the duke ; 
“T like telegrams best. I think, you know, that that Lord George 
Carruthers has had something to do with it. Don’t you; Madame 
Goesler?” It had long been evident that the duke was anxious 
that one of his own order should be proved to have been the thief, as 
the plunder taken was so lordly. 


In regard to Lizzie herself, Lady Glencora, on her return to 
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London, took it into her head to make « diversion in our heroine’s 
favour. It had hitherto been a matter of faith with all the liberal 
party that Lady Eustace had had something to do with stealing her 
own diamonds. That esprit de corps, which is the glorious charac- 
teristic of English statesmen, had caused the whole Government to 
support Lord Fawn, and Lord Fawn could only be supported on the 
supposition that Lizzie Eustace had been a wicked culprit. But 
Lady Glencora, though very true as 9, politician, was apt to have 
opinions of her own, and to take certain flights in which she chose 
that others of the party should follow her. She now expressed an 
opinion that Lady Eustace was a victim, and all the Mrs. Bonteens, 
with some even of the Mr. Bonteens, found themselves compelled 
to agree with her. She stood too high among her set to be subject to 
that obedience which restrained others,—too high, also, for others to 
resist her leading. As a member of a party she was erratic and 
dangerous, but from her position and peculiar temperament she was 
powerful. When she declared that poor Lady Eustace was a victim, 
others were obliged to say so too. This was particularly hard upon 
Lord Fawn, and the more so as Lady GlJencora took upon her to 
assert that Lord Fawn had no right to jilt the young woman. And 
Lady Glencora had this to support her views,—that, for the last 
week past, indeed ever since the depositions which had been taken 
after the robbery in Hertford Street, the police had expressed no 
fresh suspicions in regard to Lizzie Eustace. She heard daily from 
Barrington Erle that Major Mackintosh and Bunfit and Gager were 
as active as ever in their inquiries, that all Scotland Yard was 
determined to unravel the mystery, and that there were emissaries 
at work tracking the diamonds at Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and New 
York. It had been whispered to Mr. Erle that the whereabouts of 
Patience Crabstick had been discovered, and that many of the 
leading thieves in London were assisting the police ;—but nothing 
more was done in the way of fixing any guilt upon Lizzie 
Eustace. “ Upon my word, I am beginning to think that she has been 
more sinned against than sinning.” This was said to Lady Glencora 
on the morning after Mr. Palliser’s great speech about the five 
farthings, by Barrington Erle, who, as it seemed, had been specially 
told off by the party to watch this investigation. 

‘T am sure she has had nothing to do with it. I have thought so 
ever since the last robbery. Sir Simon Slope told me yesterday after- 
noon that Mr. Camperdown has given it up altogether.” Sir Simon 
Slope was the Solicitor-General of that day. 

“Tt would be absurd for him to go on with his bill in Chancery | 


now that the diamonds are gone,—unless he meant to make her pay 
for them.” 
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“That would be rank persecution. Indeed she has been persecuted. 
I shall call upon her.” Then she wrote the following letter to the 
duke :— 

February 14th, 18—. 

“My pear DvKE, 

“Plantagenet was on his legs last night for three hours and 
three-quarters, and I sat through it all. As far as I could observe 
through the bars I was the only person in the House who listened 
to him. I’m sure Mr. Gresham was fast asleep. It was quite 
piteous to see some of them yawning. Plantagenet did it very well, 
and I almost think I understood him. They seem to say that nobody 
on the other side will take trouble enough to make a regular opposi- 
tion, but that there are men in the City who will write letters to the 
newspapers, and get upa sort of Bank clamour. Plantagenet says 
nothing about it, but there is a do-or-die manner with him which is 
quite tragical. The House was up at eleven, when he came home 
and eat three oysters, drank a glass of beer, and slept well. They 
say the real work will come when it’s in Committee ;—that is, if it 
gets there. The bill is to be brought in, and will be read therfirst 
time next Monday week. 

“As to the robberies, I believe there is no doubt that the police 
have got hold of the young woman. They don’t arrest her, but deal 
with her in a friendly sort of way. Barrington Erle says that a 
sergeant is to marry her in order to make quite sure of her. I 
suppose they know their business; but that wouldn’t strike me as 
being the safest way. They seem to think the diamonds went to 
Paris, but have since been sent on to New York. 

«« As to the little widow, I do believe she has been made a victim. 
She first lost her diamonds, and now her other jewels and her money 
have gone. I cannot see what she was to gain by treachery, and I 
think she has been ill-used. She is staying at the house of that Mrs. 
Carbuncle, but all the same I shall go and call on her. I wish you 
could see her, because she is such a little beauty ;—just what you 
would like ; not so much colour as our friend, but perfect features, 
with infinite play,—not perhaps always in the very best taste; but 
then we can’t have everything ; can we, dear duke ? 

“ As to the real thief ;—of course you must burn this at once, and 
keep it strictly private as coming from me ;—I fancy that delightful 
Scotch lord managed it entirely. The idea is, that he did it on com- 
mission for the Jew jewellers. I don’t suppose he had money enough 
to carry it out himself. As to the second robbery, whether he had 
or had not a hand in that, I can’t make up my mind. I don’t see 
why he shouldn’t. If a man does go into a business, he ought to 
make the best of it. Of course, it was a poor thing after the diamonds; 
but still it was worth having. There is some story about a Sir 
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Griffin Tewett. He’s a real Sir Griffin, as you’ll find by the peerage. 
He was to marry a young woman, and our Lord George insists that 
he shall marry her. I don’t understand all about it, but the girl 
lives in the same house with Lady Eustace, and if I call I shall find 
out. They say that Sir Griffin knows all about the necklace, and 
threatens to tell unless he is let off marrying. I rather think 
the girl is Lord George’s daughter, so that there is a thorough 
complication. 

“T shall go down to Matching on Saturday. If anything turns up 
before that, I will write again, or send a message. I don’t know 
whether Plantagenet will be able to leave London. He says he 
must be back on Monday, and that he loses too much time on the 
road. Kiss: my little darlings for me,”—the darlings were Lady 
Glencora’s children, and the duke’s playthings,“ and give my love 
to Madame Max. I suppose you don’t see much of the others. 

“‘ Most affectionately yours, 
“‘ GLENCORA.” 


On the next day Lady Glencora actually did call in Hertford 
Street, and saw our friend Lizzie. She was told by the servant that 
Lady Eustace was in bed; but, with her usual persistence, she asked 
questions, and when she found that Lizzie did receive visitors in her 
room, she sent up her card. The compliment was one much too great 
to be refused. Lady Glencora stood so high in the world, that her 
countenance would be almost as valuable as another lover. If Lord 
George would keep her secret, and Lady Glencora would be her 
friend, might she not still be a successful woman? So Lady Glen- 
cora Palliser was shown up to Lizzie’s chamber. Lizzie was found 
with her nicest nightcap, and prettiest handkerchief, with a volume 
of Tennyson’s poetry, and a scent-bottle. She knew that it behoved 
her to be very clever at this interview. Her instinct told her that 
her first greeting should show more of surprise than of gratification. 
Accordingly, in a pretty, feminine, almost childish way, she was 
very much surprised. ‘I’m doing the strangest thing in the world, 
I know, Lady Eustace,” said Lady Glencora with a smile. 

“T’m sure you mean to do a kind thing.” 

“Well; yes, Ido. I think we have not met since you were at 
my house near the end of last season.” 

“No, indeed. I have been in London six weeks, but have not 
been out much. For the last fortnight I have been in bed. I 
have had things to trouble me so much that they have made 
me ill.” 

“So I have heard, Lady Eustace, and I have just come to offer 
you my sympathy. When I was told that you did see people, I 
thought that perhaps you would admit me.” 
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“ So willingly, Lady Glencora ! ” 

‘“‘T have heard, of course, of your terrible losses.” 

“The loss has been as nothing to the vexation that has accom- 
panied it. I don’t know how to speak of it. Ladies have lost their 
jewels before now, but I don’t know that any lady before me has ever 
been accused of stealing them herself.” 

«There has been no accusation, surely.” 

“‘T haven’t exactly been put in prison, Lady Glencora, but I have 
had policemen here wanting to search my things ;—and then, you 
know yourself, what reports have been spread.” 

“Oh, yes; Ido. Only for that, to tell you plainly, I should hardly 
have been here now.” Then Lady Glencora poured out her sympathy, 
perhaps with more eloquence and* grace than discretion. She 
was, at any rate, both graceful and eloquent. ‘ As for the loss 
of the diamonds, I think you bear it wonderfully,” said Lady 
Glencora. 

“Tf you could imagine how little I care about it!” said Lizzie 
with enthusiasm. ‘They had lost the delight which I used to feel 
in them as a present from my husband. People had talked about 
them, and I had been threatened because I chose to keep what I 
knew to be my own. Of course, I would not give them up. Would 
you have given them up, Lady Glencora? ” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Nor would I. But when once all that had begun, they became 
an irrepressible burthen to me. I often used to say that I would 
throw them into the sea.” 

“T don’t think I would have done that,” said Lady Glencora. 

« Ah,—you have never suffered as I have suffered.” 

“We never know where each other’s shoes pinch each other’s 
toes.” 

“You have never been left desolate. You have a husband and 
friends.” 

“A husband that wants to put five farthings into a penny! All 
is not gold that glistens, Lady Eustace.” 

“You can never have known such trials as mine,” continued 
Lizzie, not understanding in the least her new friend’s allusion to 
the great currency question. ‘ Perhaps you may have heard that in 
the course of last summer I became engaged to marry a nobleman, 
with whom I am aware that you are acquainted.” This she said in 
her softest whisper. 

“Oh, yes;—Lord Fawn. I know him very well. Of course I 
heard of it. We all heard of it.” 

«« And you have heard how he has treated me ?” 

“¢ Yes,—indeed.”’ 

“T will say nothing about him,—to you, Lady Glencora. It would 
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not be proper that I should do so. But all that came of this wretched 
necklace. After that, can you wonder that I should say that I wish 
these stones had been thrown into the sea ? ” 

“‘T suppose Lord Fawn will,—will come all right again now ?” 
said Lady Glencora. 

“ All right !”’ exclaimed Lizzie in astonishment. 

“ His objection to the marriage will now be over.” 

“T’m sure I do not in the least know what are his lordship’s 
views,” said Lizzie in scorn, “and, to tell the truth, I do not very 
much care.” 

“What J mean is, that he didn’t like you to have the Eustace 
diamonds———” 

“They were not Eustace diamonds. They were my diamonds.” 

“But he did not like you to have them; and as they are now gone, 
—for ever B 

“Oh, yes; they are gone for ever.” 

“His objection is gone too. Why don’t you write to him, and 
make him come and see you? That’s what I should do.” 

Lizzie, of course, repudiated vehemently any idea of forcing Lord 
Fawn into a marriage which had become distasteful to him,—let the 
reason be what it might. ‘‘ His lordship is perfectly free, as far as I 
am concerned,” said Lizzie with a little show of anger. But all this 
Lady Glencora took at its worth. Lizzie Eustace had been a good deal 
knocked about, and Lady Glencora did not doubt but that she would 
be very glad to get back her betrothed husband. The little woman 
had suffered hardships,—so thought Lady Glencora,—and a good 
thing would be done by bringing her into fashion, and setting the 
marriage up again. As to Lord Fawn,—the fortune was there, as 
good now as it had been when he first sought it; and the lady was 
very pretty, a baronet’s widow too !—and in all respects good enough 
for Lord Fawn. <A very pretty little baronet’s widow she was, with 
four thousand a year, and a house in Scotland, and a history. Lady 
Glencora determined that she would remake the match. 

“T think, you know, friends who have been friends should be 
brought together. I suppose I may say a word to Lord Fawn? ” 

Lizzie hesitated for a moment before she answered, and then 
remembered that revenge, at least, would be sweet to her. She had 
sworn that she would be revenged upon Lord Fawn. After all, 
might it not suit her best to carry out her oath by marrying him ? 
But whether so or otherwise, it would not but be well for her that 
he should be again at her feet. ‘“‘ Yes,—if you think good will come 
of it.”” The acquiescence was given with much hesitation ;—but the 
circumstances required that it should be so, and Lady Glencora fully 
understood the circumstances. When she took her leave Lizzie was 
profuse in her gratitude. “Oh, Lady Glencora, it has been so 
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good of you to come. Pray come again, if you can spare me 
another moment.” Lady Glencora said that she would come again. 

During the visit she had asked some question concerning Lucinda 
and Sir Griffin, and had been informed that that marriage was to go 
on. A hint had been thrown out as to Lucinda’s parentage ;—but 
Lizzie had not understood the hint, and the question had not been 
pressed. 


Cuaprer LV. 
QUINTS OR SEMITENTHS. 


Tue task which Lady Glencora had taken upon herself was not a 
very easy one. No doubt Lord Fawn was a man subservient to the 
leaders of his party, much afraid of the hard judgment of those with 
whom he was concerned, painfully open to impression from what he 
would have called public opinion, to a certain extent a coward, most 
anxious to do right so that he might not be accused of being in the 
wrong,—and at the same time gifted with but little of that insight 
into things which teaches men to know what is right and what is 
wrong. Lady Glencora, having perceived all this, felt that he was 
a man upon whom a few words from her might have an effect. But 
even Lady Glencora might hesitate to tell a gentleman that he ought 
to marry a lady, when the gentleman had already declared his inten- 
tion of not marrying, and had attempted to justify his decision 
almost publicly by a reference to the lady’s conduct. Lady Glencora 
almost felt that she had undertaken too much as she turned over 
in her mind the means she had of performing her promise to Lady 
Eustace. 

The five-farthing bill had been laid upon the table on a Tuesday, 
and was to be read the first time on the following Monday week. 
On the Wednesday Lady Glencora had written to the duke, and had 
called in Hertford Street. On the following Sunday she was at 
Matching, looking after the duke ;—but she returned to London on 
the Tuesday, and on the Wednesday there was a little dinner at Mr. 
Palliser’s house, given avowedly with the object of further friendly 
discussion respecting the new Palliser penny. The prime minister 
was to be there, and Mr. Bonteen, and Barrington Erle, and those 
special members of the government who would be available for giving 
special help to the financial Hercules of the day. A question, 
perhaps of no great practical importance, had occurred to Mr. 
Palliser,—but one which, if overlooked, might be fatal to the ulti- 
mate success of the measure. There is so much in a name,—and 
then an ounce of ridicule is often more potent than a hundredweight 
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of argument. By what denomination should the fifth part of a 
penny be hereafter known? Some one had, ill-naturedly, whispered 
to Mr. Palliser that a farthing meant a fourth, and at once there 
arose a new trouble which for a time bore very heavy on him. 
Should he boldly disregard the original meaning of the useful old 
word ; or should he venture on the dangers of new nomenclature ? 
October, as he said to himself, is still the tenth month of the year, 
November the eleventh, and so on, though by these names they are 
so plainly called the eighth and ninth. All France tried to rid itself 
of this absurdity, and failed. Should he stick by the farthing ; or 
should he call it a fifthing, a quint, or a semitenth? ‘There’s the 
‘Fortnightly Review’ comes out but once a month,” he said to his 
friend Mr. Bonteen, “and I’m told that it does very well.” Mr. 
Bonteen, who was a rational man, thought the ‘‘ Review” would do 
better if it were called by a more rational name, and was very much 
in favour of “a quint.” Mr. Gresham had expressed an opinion, 
somewhat off-hand, that English people never would be got to talk 
about quints, and so there was a difficulty. A little dinner was 
therefore arranged, and Mr. Palliser, as was his custom in such 
matters, put the affair of the dinner into his wife’s hands. When 
he was told that she had included Lord Fawn among the guests 
he opened his eyes. Lord Fawn, who might be good enough at the 
India Office, knew literally nothing about the penny. ‘He'll take 
it as the greatest compliment in the world,” said Lady Glencora. 
“T don’t want to pay Lord Fawn a compliment,” said Mr. Palliser. 
“ But I do,” said Lady Glencora. And so the matter was arranged. 

It was a very nice little dinner. Mrs. Gresham and Mrs. Bonteen 
were there, and the great question of the day was settled in two 
minutes, before the guests went out of the drawing-room. “Stick 
to your farthing,” said Mr. Gresham. 

“T think so,” said Mr. Palliser. 

“‘ Quint’s a very easy word,” said Mr. Bonteen. 

“But squint is an easier,” said Mr. Gresham, with all a prime 
minister’s jocose authority. 

“They'd certainly be called cock-cyes,” said Barrington Erle. 

“ There’s nothing of the sound of a quarter in farthing,” said Mr. 
Palliser. 

“Stick to the old word,” said Mr. Gresham. And so the matter 
was decided, while Lady Glencora was flattering Lord Fawn as to 
the manner in which he had finally arranged the affair of the Sawab 
of Mygawb. Then they went down to dinner, and not a word more 
was said that evening about the new penny by Mr. Palliser. 

Before dinner Lady Glencora had exacted a promise from Lord 
Fawn that he would return to the drawing-room. Lady Glencora 
was very clever at such work, and said nothing then of her purpose. 
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She did not want her guests to run away, and therefore Lord Fawn, 
—Lord Fawn especially,—must stay. If he were to go there would 
be nothing spoken of all the evening, but that weary new penny. 
To oblige her he must remain ;—and, of course, he did remain. 
“Whom do you think I saw the other day?” said Lady Glencora, 
when she got her victim into a corner. Of course, Lord Fawn had 
no idea whom she might have seen. Up to that moment no sus- 
picion of what was coming upon him had crossed his mind. “T 
called upon poor Lady Eustace, and found her in bed.” Then did 
Lord Fawn blush up to the roots of his hair, and for a moment he 
was stricken dumb. “I do feel for her so much! I think she has 
been so hardly used! ” 

He was obliged to say something. “My name has, of course, 
been much mixed up with hers.” 

“Yes, Lord Fawn, I know it has. And it is because I am so sure 
of your high-minded generosity and,—thorough devotion, that I 
have ventured to speak to you. J am sure there is nothing you 
would wish so much as to get at the truth.” 

“Certainly, Lady Glencora.” ~ 

‘«‘ All manner of stories have been told about her, and, as I believe, 
without the slightest foundation. They tell me now that she had an 
undoubted right to keep the diamonds ;—that even if Sir Florian did 
not give them to her, they were hers under his will. Those lawyers 
have given up all idea of proceeding against her.” 

“ Because the necklace has been stolen.” 

“ Altogether independently of that. Do you see Mr. Eustace, and 
ask him if what I say is not true. If it had not been her own she 
would have been responsible for the value, even though it were 
stolen; and with such a fortune as hers they would never have 
allowed her to escape. They were as bitter against her as they 
could be ;—weren’t they ?” 


“Mr. Camperdown thought that the property should be given 
up.” 

“Oh yes;—that’s the man’s name; a horrid man. I am told 
that he was really most cruel to her. And then, because a lot of 
thieves had got about her,—after the diamonds, you know, like flies 
round a honey-pot,—and took first her necklace and then her 
money, they were impudent enough to say that she had stolen her 
own things!” 

“JT don’t think they quite said that, Lady Glencora.” 

“ Something very much like it, Lord Fawn. I have no doubt in 
my own mind who did steal all the things.” 

“Who was it ?” 

“‘Oh,—one mustn’t mention names in such an affair without 
evidence. At any rate, she has been very badly treated, and I shall 
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take her up. If I were you I would go and call upon her;—I 
would indeed. I think you owe it to her. Well, duke, what do 
you think of Plantagenet’s penny, now? Will it ever be worth 
two halfpence?” This question was asked of the Duke of St. 
Bungay, a great nobleman whom all Liberals loved, and a member 
of the Cabinet. He had come in since dinner, and had been asking 
a question or two as to what had been decided. 

‘Well, yes; if properly invested I think it will. I’m glad that 
it is not to contain five semitenths. A semitenth would never have 
been a popular form of money in England. We hate new names so 
much that we have not yet got beyond talking of fourpenny bits,” 

“There’s a great deal in a name ;—isn’t there? You don’t think 
they’ll call them Pallisers, or Palls, or anything of that sort ;—do 
you? I shouldn’t like to hear that under the new régime two lolly- 
pops were to cost three Palls. But they say it never can be 
carried this session,—and we shan’t be in, in the next year.” 

“Who says so? Don’t be such a prophetess of evil, Lady Glen- 
cora. I mean to be in for the next three sessions, and I mean to see 
Palliser’s measure carried through the House of Lords next session. 
I shall be paying for my mutton chops at the club at so many quints 
a chop yet. Don’t you think so, Fawn?” 

“‘T don’t know what to think,” said Lord Fawn, whose mind was 
intent on other matters. After that he left the room as quickly as 
he could, and escaped out into the street. His mind was very much 
disturbed. If Lady Glencora was determined to take up the cudgels 
for the woman he had rejected, the comfort and peace of his life 


would be over. He knew well enough how strong was Lady 
Glencora. 


Cuarter LVI. 
JOB’S COMFORTERS. 


Mrs. CarpuncLe and Lady Eustace had now been up in town 
between six and seven weeks, and the record of their doings has 
necessarily dealt chiefly with robberies and the rumours of robberies. 
But at intervals the minds of the two ladies had been intent on other 
things. The former was still intent on marrying her niece, Lucinda 
Roanoke, to Sir Griffin, and the latter had never for a moment for- 
gotten the imperative duty which lay upon her of revenging herself 
upon Lord Fawn. The match between Sir Griffin and Lucinda was 
still to be a match. Mrs. Carbuncle persevered in the teeth both of 
the gentleman and of the lady, and still promised herself success. 
And our Lizzie, in the midst of all her troubles, had not been idle. 
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In doing her justice we must acknowledge that she had almost aban- 
doned the hope of becoming Lady Fawn. Other hopes and other 
ambitions had come upon her. Latterly the Corsair had been all in 
all to her,—with exceptional moments in which she told herself that 
her heart belonged exclusively to her cousin Frank. But Lord 
Fawn’s offences were not to be forgotten, and she continually urged 
upon her cousin the depth of the wrongs which she had suffered. 

On the part of Frank Greystock there was certainly no desire to 
let the Under-Secretary escape. It is hoped that the reader, to 
whom every tittle of this story has been told without reserve, and 
every secret unfolded, will remember that others were not treated 
with so much open candour. The reader knows much more of Lizzie 
Eustace than did her cousin Frank. He, indeed, was not quite in 
love with Lizzie; but to him she was a pretty, graceful young 
woman, to whom he was bound by many ties, and who had been 
cruelly injured. Dangerous she was doubtless, and perhaps a little 
artificial. To have had her married to Lord Fawn would have been 
a good thing,—and would still be a good thing. According to all 
the rules known in such matters Lord Fawn was bound to marry 
her. He had become engaged to her, and Lizzie had done nothing 
to forfeit her engagement. As to the necklace,—the plea made for 
jilting her on that ground was a disgraceful pretext. Everybody 
was beginning to perceive that Mr. Camperdown would never have 
succeeded in getting the diamonds from her, even if they had not 
been stolen. It was “ preposterous,” as Frank said over and over 
again to his friend Herriot, that a man when he was engaged to 
a lady, should take upon himself to judge her conduct as Lord Fawn 
had done,—and then ride out of his engagement on a verdict found 
by himself. Frank had therefore willingly displayed alacrity in 
persecuting his lordship, and had not been altogether without hope 
that he might drive the two into a marriage yet,—in spite of the 
protestations made by Lizzie at Portray. 

Lord Fawn had certainly not spent a happy winter. Between 
Mrs. Hittaway on one side and Frank Greystock on the other, his 
life had been a burthen to him. It had been suggested to him by 
various people that he was behaving badly to the lady,—who was 
represented as having been cruelly misused by fortune and by him- 
self. On the other hand it had been hinted to him, that nothing was 
too bad to believe of Lizzie Eustace, and that no calamity could be 
so great as that by which he would be overwhelmed were he still to 
allow himself to be forced into that marriage. ‘It would be better,” 
Mrs. Hittaway had said, “to retire to Ireland at once, and culti- 
vate your demesne in Tipperary.” This was a grievous sentence, 
and one which had greatly excited the brother’s wrath ;—but it had 
shown how very strong was his sister’s opinion against the lady to 
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whom he had unfortunately offered his hand. Then there came to 
him a letter from Mr. Greystock, in which he was asked for his 
‘“‘ written explanation.” If there be a proceeding which an official 
man dislikes worse than another, it is a demand for a written 
explanation. “It is impossible,” Frank had said, “ that your con- 
duct to my cousin should be allowed to drop without further notice. 
Hers has been without reproach. Your engagement with her has 
been made public,—chiefly by you, and it is out of the question 
that she should be treated as you are treating her, and that 
your lordship should escape without punishment.” What the 
punishment was to be he did not say; but there did come a punish- 
ment on Lord Fawn from the eyes of every man whose eyes met his 
own, and in the tones of every voice that addressed him. The looks 
of the very clerks in the India Office accused him of behaving badly 
to a young woman, and the doorkeeper at the House of Lords 
seemed to glance askance at him. And now Lady Glencora, who 
was the social leader of his own party, the feminine pole-star of the 
liberal heavens, the most popular and the most daring woman in 
London, had attacked him personally, and told him that he ought to 
call on Lady Eustace! 

Let it not for a moment be supposed that Lord Fawn was without 
conscience in the matter, or indifferent to moral obligations. There 
was not a man in London less willing to behave badly to a young 
woman than Lord Fawn ; or one who would more diligently struggle 
to get back to the right path, if convinced that he was astray. But he 
was one who detested interference in his private matters, and who 
was nearly driven mad between his sister and Frank Greystock. 
When he left Lady Glencora’s house he walked towards his own 
abode with a dark cloud upon his brow. He was at first very angry 
with Lady Glencora. Even her position gave her no right to meddle 
with his most private affairs as she had done. He would resent it, 
and would quarrel with Lady Glencora. What right could she have 
to advise him to call upon any woman? But by degrees this wrath 
died away, and gave place to fears, and qualms, and inward ques- 
tions. He, too, had found a change in general opinion about the 
diamonds. When he had taken upon himself with a high hand to 
dissolve his own engagement, everybody had, as he thought, acknow- 
ledged that Lizzie Eustace was keeping property which did not 
belong to her. Now people talked of her losses as though the dia- 
monds had been undoubtedly her own. On the next morning Lord 
Fawn took an opportunity of seeing Mr. Camperdown. 

“My dear lord,” said Mr. Camperdown, “I shall wash my hands 
of the matter altogether. The diamonds are gone, and the questions 
now are, who stole them, and where are they? In our business we 
can’t meddle with such questions as those.” 
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“ You will drop the bill in Chancery then ?” 

“What good can the bill do us when the diamonds are gone? If 
Lady Eustace had anything to do with the robbery ——” 

“You suspect her, then ?” 

“No, my lord; no. I cannot say that. I have no right to say 
that. Indeed it is not Lady Eustace that I suspect. She has got 
into bad hands, perhaps; but I do not think that she is a thief.” 

“You were suggesting that,—if she had anything to do with the 
robbery i 

“ Well ;—yes ;—if she had, it would not be for us to take steps 
against her in the matter. In fact, the trustees have decided that 
they will do nothing more, and my hands are tied. If the minor, 
when he comes of age, claims the property from them, they will 
prefer to replace it. It isn’t very likely; but that’s what they say.” 

“ But if it was an heirloom——” suggested Lord Fawn, going 
back to the old claim. 

“ That’s exploded,” said Mr. Camperdown. “ Mr. Dove was quite 
clear about that.” 

This was the end of the filing of that bill in Chancery as to which 
Mr. Camperdown had been so very enthusiastic! Now it certainly 
was the case that poor Lord Fawn in his conduct towards Lizzie had 
trusted greatly to the support of Mr. Camperdown’s legal proceeding. 
The world could hardly have expected him to marry a woman against 
whom a bill in Chancery was being carried on for the recovery of 
diamonds which did not belong to her. But that support was now 
altogether withdrawn from him. It was acknowledged that the 
necklace was not an heirloom,—clearly acknowledged by Mr. Cam- 
perdown! And even Mr. Camperdown would not express an opinion 
that the lady had stolen her own diamonds. 

How would it go with him, if, after all, he were to marry her? 
The bone of contention between them had at any rate been made to 
vanish. The income was still there, and Lady Glencora Palliser had 
all but promised her friendship. As he entered the India Office on 
his return from Mr. Camperdown’s chambers, he almost thought 
that that would be the best way out of his difficulty. In his room he 
found his brother-in-law, Mr. Hittaway, waiting for him. It is 
always necessary that a man should have some friend whom he can 
trust in delicate affairs, and Mr. Hittaway was selected as Lord 
Fawn’s friend. He was not at all points the man whom Lord Fawn 
would have chosen, but for their close connection. Mr. Hittaway 
was talkative, perhaps a little loud, and too apt to make capital out 
of every incident of his life. But confidential friends are not easily 
found, and one does not wish to increase the circle to whom one’s 
family secrets must become known. Mr. Hittaway was at any rate 
zealous for the Fawn family, and then his character as an official 
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man stood high. He had been asked on the previous evening to 
step across from the Civil Appeal Office to give his opinion respect- 
ing that letter from Frank Greystock demanding a written explana- 
tion. The letter had been sent to him; and Mr. Hittaway had 
carried it home and shown it to his wife. ‘ He’s a cantankerous 
Tory, and determined to make himself disagreeable,” said Mr. Hitta- 
way, taking the letter from bis pocket and beginning the conversa- 
tion. Lord Fawn seated himself in his great arm-chair, and buried 
his face in his hands. ‘Iam disposed, after much consideration, to 
advise you to take no notice of the letter,’ said Mr. Hittaway, 
giving his counsel in accordance with instructions received from his 
wife. Lord Fawn still buried his face. ‘Of course the thing is 
painful,—very painful. But out of two evils one should choose the 
least. The writer of this letter is altogether unable to carry out his 
threat.” ‘“ What can the man do to him?” Mrs. Hittaway had 
asked, almost snapping at her husband as she did so. ‘ And then,” 
continued Mr. Hittaway, “we all know that public opinion is with 
you altogether. The conduct of Lady Eustace is notorious.” 

«‘ Everybody is taking her part,” said Lord Fawn almost crying. 

“ Surely not.” 

“Yes;—they are. The bill in Chancery has been withdrawn, and 
it’s my belief that if the necklace were found to-morrow, there would 
be nothing to prevent her keeping it,—just as she did before.” 

“But it was an heirloom ?”’ 

‘No, it wasn’t. The lawyers were all wrong about it. As far as I 
can see, lawyers always are wrong. About those nine lacs of rupees 
for the Sawab, Finlay was all wrong. Camperdown owns that he 
was wrong. If, after all, the diamonds were hers, I’m sure I don’t 
know what I am to do. Thank you, Hittaway, for coming over. 
That'll do for the present. Just leave that ruffian’s letter, and I'll 
think about it.” 

This was considered by Mrs. Hittaway to be a very bad state of 
things, and there was great consternation in Warwick Square when 
Mr. Hittaway told his wife this new story of her brother’s weakness. 
She was not going to be weak. She did not intend to withdraw her 
opposition to the marriage. She was not going to be frightened by 
Lizzie Eustace and Frank Greystock,—knowing as she did that they 
were lovers, and very improper lovers, too. ‘Of course she stole 
them herself,” said Mrs. Hittaway ; ‘and I don’t doubt but she stole 
her own money afterwards. There’s nothing she wouldn’t do. I’d 
sooner see Frederic in his grave than married to such a woman as 
that. Men don’t know how sly women can be ;—that’s the truth. 
And Frederic has been so spoilt among them down at Richmond, that 


he has no real judgment left. I don’t suppose he means to marry 
her.” 
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“Upon my word I don’t know,” said Mr. Hittaway. Then Mrs. 
Hittaway made up her mind that she would at once write a letter to 
Scotland. 

There was an old lord about London in those days,—or, rather, 
one who was an old Liberal but a young lord,—one Lord Mount 
Thistle, who had sat in the Cabinet, and had lately been made a peer 
when his place in the Cabinet was wanted. He was a pompous, 
would-be important, silly old man, well acquainted with all the tra- 
ditions of his party, and perhaps, on that account, useful,—but a 
bore, and very apt to meddle when he was not wanted. Lady Glen- 
cora, on the day after her dinner-party, whispered into his ear that 
Lord Fawn was getting himself into trouble, and that a few words of 
caution, coming to him from one whom he respected so much as he 
did Lord Mount Thistle, would be of service to him. Lord Mount 
Thistle had known Lord Fawn’s father, and declared himself at once 
to be quite entitled to interfere. ‘“ He is really behaving badly to 
Lady Eustace,” said Lady Glencora, “ and I don’t think that he 
knows it.” Lord Mount Thistle, proud of a commission from the 
hands of Lady Glencora, went almost at once to his old friend’s son. 
He found him at the House that night, and whispered his few words 
of caution in one of the lobbies. 

“TI know you will excuse me, Fawn,” Lord Mount Thistle said, 
“but people seem to think that you are not behaving quite well to 
Lady Eustace.” 

* What people ?” demanded Lord Fawn. 

“My dear fellow, that is a question that cannot be answered. 
You know that I am the last man to interfere if I didn’t think it 
my duty as a friend. You were engaged to her ?”—Lord Fawn 
only frowned. ‘If so,” continued the late cabinet minister, “ and if 
you have broken it off, you ought to give your reasons. She has a 
right to demand as much as that.” 

On the next morning, Friday, there came to him,the note which 
Lady Glencora had recommended Lizzie to write. It was very 
short. ‘Had you not better come and see me? You can hardly 
think that things should be left as they are now. L. E.—Hertford 
Street, Thursday.” He had hoped,—he had ventured to hope,— 
that things might be left, and that they would arrange themselves ; 
that he could throw aside his engagement without further trouble, 
and that the subject would drop. But it was not so. His enemy, 
Frank Greystock, had demanded from him a “ written explanation ” 
of his conduct. Mr. Camperdown had deserted him. Lady Glen- 
cora Palliser, with whom he had not the honour of any intimate 
acquaintance, had taken upon herself to give him advice. Lord 
Mount Thistle had found fault with him. And now there had come 
a note from Lizzie Eustace herself, which he could hardly venture 
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to leave altogether unnoticed. On that Friday he dined at his club, 
and then went to his sister’s house in Warwick Square. If assist- 
ance might be had anywhere, it would be from his sister ;—-she, at 
any rate, would not want courage in carrying on the battle on his 
behalf. 


“Tll-used!” she said, as soon as they were closeted together. 
“Who dares to say so?” 

“That old fool, Mount Thistle, has been with me.” 

**T hope, Frederic, you don’t mind what such a man as that says. 
He has probably been prompted by some friend of hers. And who 
else ?” 

“Camperdown turns round now, and says that they don’t mean 
to do anything more about the necklace. Lady Glencora Palliser 
told me the other day that all the world believes that the thing was 
her own.” 

“What does Lady Glencora Palliser know about it? If Lady 
Glencora Palliser would mind her own affairs it would be much 
better for her. I remember when she had troubles enough of her 
own, without meddling with other people’s.” 

“ And now I’ve got this note.” Lord Fawn had already shown 


Lizzie’s few scrawled words to his sister. ‘I think I must go and 
see her.” 


“ Do no such thing, Frederic.” 

“Why not? I must answer it, and what can I say?” 

“Tf you go there, that woman will be your wife, and you'll never 
have a happy day again as long as you live. The match is broken 
off, and she knows it. I shouldn’t take the slightest notice of her, 
or of her cousin, or of any of them. If she chooses to bring an 
action against you, that is another thing.” 

Lord Fawn paused for a few moments before he answered. ‘I 
think I ought to go,” he said. 

* And I am sure that you ought not. It is not only about the 
diamonds,—though that was quite enough to break off any engage- 
ment. Have you forgotten what I told you that the man saw at 
Portray ?” 

“T don’t know that the man spoke the truth.” 

“ But he did.” 

«And I hate that kind. of espionage. 
mistakes should be made.” 

“When she was sitting in his arms,—and kissing him! 
choose to do it, Frederic, of course you must. 
You are free to marry any one you please.” 

“T’m not talking of marrying her.” 

“What do you suppose she wants you to go there for? As for 
political life, I am quite sure it would be the death of you. If I 


It is so very likely that 
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We can’t prevent it. 
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were you, I wouldn’t go near her. You have got out of the scrape, 
and I would remain out.” 

“ But I haven’t got out,” said Lord Fawn. 

On the next day, Saturday, he did nothing in the matter. He 
went down, as was his custom, to Richmond, and did not once men- 
tion Lizzie’s name. Lady Fawn and her daughters never spoke of 
her now,—neither of her, nor, in his presence, of poor Lucy 
Morris. But on his return to London on the Sunday evening, he 
found another note from Lizzie. ‘ You will hardly have the hardi- 
hood to leave my note unanswered. Pray let me know when you 
will come to me.” Some answer must, as he felt, be made to her. 
For a moment he thought of asking his mother to call ;—but he at 
once saw that by doing so he might lay himself open to terrible 
ridicule. Could he induce Lord Mount Thistle to be his Mercury ? 
It would, he felt, be quite impossible to make Lord Mount Thistle 
understand all the facts of his position. His sister, Mrs. Hittaway, 
might have gone, were it not that she herself was so violently 
opposed to any visit. The more he thought of it, the more convinced 
he became that, should it.be known'that he had received two:such 
notes from a lady and that he had not answered or noticed them, the 
world would judge him to have behaved badly. So, at last, he 
wrote,—on that Sunday evening,—fixing a somewhat distant day 
for his visit to Hertford Street. His note was as follows :— 


‘Tord Fawn presents his compliments to Lady Eustace. In 
accordance with the wish expressed in Lady Eustace’s two notes of 
the 23rd instant and this date, Lord Fawn will do himself the 
honour of waiting upon Lady Eustace on Saturday next, March 3rd, 
at 12, noon. Lord Fawn had thought that under circumstances as 
they now exist, no further personal interview could lead to the hap- 
piness of either party; but as Lady Eustace thinks otherwise, he 
feels himself constrained to comply with her desire. 

“Sunday evening, 25 February, 1S—.” 


“T am going to see her in the course of this week,” he said, in 
answer to a further question from Lady Glencora, who, chancing to 
meet him in society, had again addressed him on the subject. He 
lacked the courage to tell Lady Glencora to mind her own business 
and to allow him to do the same. Had she been a little less great 
than she was,—either as regarded herself or her husband,—he 
would have done so. But Lady Glencora was the social queen of 
the party to which he belonged, and Mr. Palliser was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and would some day be Duke of Omnium. 

“ As you are great, be merciful, Lord Fawn,” said Lady Glencora. 
“You men, I believe, never realise what it is that women feel when 
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they love. It is my belief that she will die unless you are reunited 
to her. And then she is so beautiful ! ” 

“Tt is a subject that I cannot discuss, Lady Glencora.” 

“ T dare say not, and I am sure I am the last person to wish to give 
you pain. But you see,—if the poor lady has done nothing to merit 
your anger, it does seem rather a strong measure to throw her off, 
and give her no reason whatever. How would you defend yourself, 
suppose she published it all?”’ Lady Glencora’s courage was very 
great,—and perhaps we may say her impudence also. This last ques- 
tion Lord Fawn left unanswered, walking away in great dudgeon. 

In the course of the week he told his sister of the interview which 
he had promised, and she endeavoured to induce him to postpone it 
till a certain man should arrive from Scotland. She had written for 
Mr, Andrew Gowran,—sending down funds for Mr. Gowran’s jour- 
ney,—so that her brother might hear Mr. Gowran’s evidence out of 
Mr. Gowran’s own mouth. Would not Frederic postpone the inter- 
view till he should have seen Mr. Gowran? But to this request 
Frederic declined to accede. He had fixed a day and an hour. He 
had made an appointment ;—of course he must keep it. 

AntHony TROLLOPE. 














THE WAR OF THE COMUNIDADES. 


Tue last volume of the documents which we owe to Mr. Bergenroth’s 
industrious researches at Simaneas, has revived the interest in the 
revolt of the Comunidades, which represents the period of greatest 
crisis in the history of Spain. At that period, after a heroic, free, 
and romantic growth, Spain at last had reached an eminence at 
which two roads lay before her, the one leading to the Land of Pro- 
mise of Freedom, the other to the desolate and dreary wastes of 
Despotism. She made a gallant struggle to take the first direction, 
and although she failed, the heroes who were the champions and 
martyrs of her cause deserve a place in her story as honourable as 
Winkelried holds in Switzerland, and Hampden among ourselves. 

The papers contained in Mr. Bergenroth’s last volume, if studied 
not with the view of substantiating his untenable “discovery ” of the 
sanity of Queen Juana, but with that of more clearly understanding 
the character and vicissitudes of the last great patriotic rising of the 
old Castilian cities, prove how narrowly Spain missed continuing to 
be what she had hitherto been, the freest country in Europe. The 
Castilian commons rose in arms, not to claim any extension of liberty, 
but simply to secure themselves against a violation of rights which 
they had enjoyed for centuries ; and had the popular party possessed 
one single head at all comparable to William the Silent or Wash- 
ington, they would undoubtedly have succeeded. If the Spain of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries excites our pity and 
astonishment, it is but just to consider the circumstances under which 
she submitted to the domination of the House of Austria. “Had 
the revolt of the Comunidades succeeded,” wrote Martinez de la 
Rosa in the preface to his play, The Widow of Padilla, “ our country 
would have been saved from three centuries of superstition and 
ignorance.” 

How free the Spaniards were before the advent of the House of 
Austria, is shown by the famous oath by which the Cortes of Aragon 
habitually swore allegiance to the king—‘ We who are worth as 
much as you, make you our king and lord, on condition that you 
preserve our privileges and rights; but if not, no.” The spirit of 
the oath taken by the Cortes of Aragon, animated equally the pro- 
ceedings of the Cortes of the other kingdoms of Spain. 

Great was the disgust then of all classes in Spain when it was 
known that Charles of Ghent, as he was called, on the death of 
Ferdinand, in 1517, had assumed the title of king, while he was still 
resident in Flanders, and without the permission of the Cortes, and 
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this the more, as the mother of Charles, Juana la Loca, was still 
living. Still greater was their disgust to find subsequently that their 
young king, who was but seventeen years of age at his accession, was 
kept away from Spain for two years by his Flemish governors, who 
made a traffic of the offices of Spain in so shameless a fashion that 
gold and silver began already to be scarce in the country. The aged 
Cardinal Ximenes, who had been left regent by the last king, remon- 
strated in vain with the Flemish advisers of Charles on the contempt 
shown for the rights of Spaniards, whom indeed the Flemings styled 
contemptuously Indios, or; niggers. Nerertheless, he managed to 
keep the Spaniards in quiet allegiance until the arrival of Charles 
himself at Coruia. 

The young king arrived surrounded by his Flemish counsellors, 
the chief of whom was Guillaume de Croy, Seigneur de Chievres, a 
member of that splendid family of the Croys who continued up to the 
end of the last century to fill the highest offices in every State in 
Europe. The Seigneur de Chievres had been the governor of Charles 
in his youth, and now filled the office of great chamberlain and 
treasurer to the king. By right of his office he slept in the same 
chamber with his master, and dined at the same table, and his influence 
over his ward was almost unlimited. He had not only all the offices 
of the royal household at his disposal by right, he was able not only 
to surround the young king by creatures of his own, but to exercise 
overwhelming authority in the distribution of all the dignities and 
preferments in Charles’s dominions; and as he was avaricious, 
haughty, and grasping, he did not fail to make a shameless use of his 
vpportunities. Chievres, during the time that he continued in office, 
was thus virtually king of Spain, though other Flemings participated 
in the extortionate and corrupt system, which had even before the 
arrival of Charles at Coruiia made the name of Flanders detested in 
the country. 

The next in influence to Chievres, so far as concerned the distribu- 
tion of patronage, was Manigoal de Lanoy, the grand master of the 
horse, who from early association had acquired great authority over 
the young sovereign, while by virtue of his office, whenever the king 
left the palace for a journey of peace or a campaign of war, he was 
always near his person. He armed and disarmed him for battle or 
for tournament, and had under his command the whole array of 
heralds, trumpeters, grooms, tent-keepers, and the complete manage- 
ment of the royal stables in time both of war and peace. The young 
king passed his life, therefore, always under the eyes of his grand 
chamberlain and his grand master of the horse, and none, without 
their knowledge, could approach his person. 

Besides these Flemish nobles, who had thus the person of the king 
in their keeping, another Fleming—Adrian, Dean of Louvain, the 
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former tutor of Charles, had been created Cardinal of Tortosa, and 
associated with Ximenes in the regency of seventeen months, which 
lasted from the death of Ferdinand till the arrival of Charles: but 
his quiet inoffensive manners, and the absence of ambition—for he 
seems always to have been desirous of escaping from the odium of 
the high position forced upon him amid a proud people, mistrustful 
of foreigners—united with the superior genius and long established 
reputation of the Spanish cardinal to confine him to the performance 
of a subordinate part, in which his activity was regarded by the 
Spaniards with less jealousy than that of the rest of the Flemings. 

Whatever mistrust and ill-will were already brooding in the minds 
of the Spaniards against the Flemish attendants of Charles, was 
infinitely increased by the intelligence that shortly after his arrival 
the young king wrote a letter to Cardinal Ximenes, thanking him 
for his past services, and recommending him to look to Heaven for 
his reward, and informing him that he had named a new Council of 
State, in which he was excluded. The Spanish cardinal, who was now 
ninety years of age, died shortly after this letter, and although his 
great age alone might account for his death, yet it was reported that 
his heart had been broken by the ingratitude of his sovereign. To 
the further disgust of the Spanish people, there were now two Flemish 
councillors named among the presidents of the new Council of State 
for Castille: not only was the Cardinal of Tortosa included in the 
new formation, but one Sauvage, a Fleming, was named to the great 
public dignity of High Chancellor of Castille. 

In the month of January, 1518, the Cortes met according to royal 
mandate in the Convent of San Pablo, at Valladolid. The procura- 
dores, or deputies of the towns of Spain, all came charged by their 
different cities to present remonstrances to their sovereign for past 
abuses of royal authority. They refused, according to custom, to 
take any oath of allegiance till Charles himself had sworn to main- 
tain the customs, liberties, and privileges of the commons of Spain. 
The appearance of Charles himself, moreover, was not calculated at 
this time to give much confidence to his subjects. He was but a boy, 
who had given as yet no proof of capacity, while his unimposing 
personal aspect, the under-hanging heavy lip of the Austrian family, 
strengthened the apprehensions entertained on account of the unfor- 
tunate mental condition of his mother, and his imperfect knowledge 
of Spanish. After some days of debate, Charles found himself 
constrained to take the oath required of him, on the 5th of February, 
when further discussion ensued, and the Doctor Zumel, representa- 
tive for the town of Burgos, insisted further that the king should 
swear in express terms that he would in future confer no offices or 
preferments on foreigners. Charles replied, ‘Esto juro,” a reply 
which was not considered quite satisfactory, though its brevity was 
VOL. XII. N.S. Q 
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put down to the king’s want of knowledge of Spanish ; and on the 
7th of February the procuradores, prelates, grandees, and caballeros 
of the kingdom, including Don Fernando, the brother, and Doiia 
Leonora, his sister, took the oath of allegiance, with the reservation 
that Doiia Juana should be queen at any time if she recovered her 
reason. Before they separated, the Cortes presented petitions to the 
sovereign claiming redress in various matters, expressed in terms 
more bold than would have been used by the subjects of any other 
monarch in Europe at that period, after which their termination was 
celebrated with a profusion of festivals, bull-fights, juegos de caiias, 
and jousting matches. . 

But the semblance of harmony produced by action of the Cortes 
at Valladolid did not last long. The avarice and rapacity of the 
Flemings remained still as insatiable as before. They continued to 
make sale of every office of the State. In fact, the Flemish ministers 
of Charles were the first who set that current of gold and silver 
flowing out of Spain, which never thenceforth ceased till Spain 
became a pauper among nations, and the Spanish peasant, with that 
knack of rhyming characteristic of his nature, even then exclaimed 
at the presence of a “ ducat of two,” as they called the fine ducats 
which had on them the heads both of Ferdinand and Isabella :-— 

“Salveos Dios, ducado de dos, 


Que Monsieur de Xevres no topo con vos.”’ 


May God preserve you, “‘ ducat of two,” 
Since Monsieur de Chievres has not met with you.”’ 

Moreover the Church and the nation were insulted, and the oath 
of the king violated, by the appointment of a Flemish boy, the 
nephew of Chievres, to the enormously rich Archbishopric of Toledo, 
vacant by the death of the venerable Cardinal Ximenes, which was, 
next to the Papacy, the most valuable ecclesiastical dignity in 
Europe. To complete the disgust of the Castilians, Don Ferdinand, 
the young brother of the king, who had been brought up in Spain, 
and became consequently the object of national affection, was, from 
motives of precaution, and against the wish of the people, sent out 
of Spain. 

Charles of Austria, after the conclusion of the Cortes of Valladolid, 
had gone to Saragossa and to Barcelona to receive the allegiance of 
the Cortes of Aragon and Catalonia; which was granted him after 
scenes of debate and remonstrance similar to those which took place 
at Valladolid, and after he had in like manner sworn to maintain the 
respective rights and liberties of his Aragonese and Catalan subjects ; 
news then arrived of the death of the Emperor Maximilian, and the 
election of Charles as his successor in the Imperial dignity. 

The people of Spain received this news as nothing else than cala- 
mitous. They foresaw at once that their country would necessarily 
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be deprived of the presence of their monarch, that the government 
would have to be carried on by deputies, and that the destinies of 
the nation would be linked to a system of policy in which their own 
interests would be of secondary consideration ; they felt by instinct, 
in fact, that that might happen which did happen—that the pros- 
perity and liberties of Spain might be sacrificed to the ruthless 
exigencies of an ambition foreign to the welfare and desires of the 
country. 

In order, however, to leave Spain, and to make due preparation 
for the assumption of the Imperial dignity, Charles and his coun- 
sellors found it necessary to appeal to Castille for supplies ; he there- 
fore convoked anew the Cortes, but at Santiago, in Gallicia, beyond 
the limits of Castille. 

The convocation of the Cortes beyond the boundaries of Castille 
was a fresh unconstitutional act, which, joined with the other causes 
of mistrust and apprehension already rankling in the minds of the 
Castilians, called forth a rapid explosion of discontent. 

“La muy noble y muy leal ciudad ”—the city of Toledo—proud 
of her ancient rights, of her glorious memory as the chief fortress of 
the Spanish royalty in the long contest with the Moors, with whom 
Burgos alone contested the claim of being the chief jewel in the 
crown of Castille, trembled with indignation in her rocky seat on 
the banks of the Tagus, and was the first to lead the way in protest- 
ing against the violation of the constitutional rights of the towns of 
Spain. She called together her ayuntamiento, and named two com- 
missioners to depart at once to Valladolid, to which place Charles 
had returned with his Flemish ministers, and protest against the 
place appointed for the meeting of the Cortes. Salamanca named 
two commissioners for the like purpose ; and the four commissioners 
arrived at Valladolid, where the king contrived to evade their pro- 
testations, and to depart stealthily out of the town, leaving the com- 
missioners a rendezvous at Tordesillas, six leagues from Valladolid. 

The king, however, did not depart without an attempt on the part 
of the citizens of Valladolid to hinder his departure, and two thousand 
of them followed in pursuit, the ringleaders of whom were sub- 
sequently subjected to cruel punishments—some to incarceration 
and some to mutilation of the hands and feet. Finding that the 
king was absolutely bent on departure, the cities of Castille, in spite 
of the irregularity of the site of convention, nevertheless sent their 
deputies to Santiago, but with strict injunctions not to grant the sub- 
sidies demanded until full redress was previously made in the matter 
of their petitions. A stormy session was held for a while at Santiago, 
the king engaged to return to Spain in three years, and made pro- 
mises of concessions, not sufficient, however, to satisfy the terms of 
redress which had been agreed upon in common by the Castilian 
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cities. Trusting, therefore, to finding the deputies more tractable if 
he dealt with them on the eve of departure, Charles now changed the 
place of assembly to Corufia. At Coruiia, by dint of threats, pro- 
mises, and bribes, Charles and his counsellors won over the members 
of the Cortes one by one, and the assembly was induced, contrary to 
the engagements which its members had severally undertaken towards 
the various cities they represented, to grant the servicio demanded 
by the king, without having first secured the royal promise for the 
redress of existing grievances. 

In order, however, to protect themselves in some measure from the 
consequences of this abuse of their representative duties towards 
their constituents, after granting the servicio, they presented various 
petitions for redress, which were almost an echo of those presented 
at Valladolid. 

The procuradores, on their return from Coruiia, showed by their 
conduct their knowledge of the temper of their countrymen, and 
their misgivings as to the reception which awaited them at home. 
Nor were they deceived. At news of the vote of the subsidy at 
Coruiia without any guarantee for the redress of grievances, a flame 
of indignation ran through all the cities of Castille; and Toledo 
again was the first to express her resentment. Toledo, indeed, had 
not been represented at all at Santiago or Coruiia. Having cause to 
uspect the liberalism of the two procuradores who had represented 
her at Valladolid, she had replaced them by two noblemen of immense 
popularity, Don Juan de Padilla and Don Hernando Davalos. . The 
two procuradores were summoned to Santiago by royal letters, and 
they affected to obey, but a multitude of the citizens came out of the 
city gates, turned them back on the way, and kept guard over them 
in the cathedral, at the same time Don Pedro Lars de la Vega, who 
had been one of the commissioners appointed to carry the remon- 
strances of the city to the king at Valladolid, and had been exiled 
to Padon, returned within the city. The corregidor of the town 
endeavoured to enforce his authority in vain. The people arose in 
one tumultuous mass, carried everything before them, and took by 
force possession of the alcazar, and the gates and bridges of the city. 
The insurrection passed to Segovia, to Zamora, on to Madrid, Gua- 
dalajara, to Alcala, to Soria, to Avila, to Cuenca, to Medina del 
Campo, to Salamanca, to Leon, to Burgos; and even one or two - 
towns like Valladolid, which did not at first wholly shake off the 
royal authority, were on the very brink of revolt. Some scenes of 
violence necessarily occurred in the rising. At Segovia, two officers 
of justice who opposed the people were strung up by the feet to a 
gallows outside the walls. One of their procuradores, named Torde- ° 
sillas, who was foolhardy enough to return from Corufia and brave 
the indignation of his constituents, was seized by the mob in a 
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church, and a halter placed round his neck amid the cries of 
“Muera el traidor!” and he was hung in the sight of his 
brother, the prior of a Franciscan convent in the town, who, with 
the Host in his hand, and on his knees, with all his monks by 
his side, prayed for mercy. Finding his prayers would be of no 
avail, the prior asked that his brother might at least confess. “No 
confessor for traitors but the hangman!” was the reply. At Zamora 
the procuradores were burnt in effigy, and their portraits in the hall 
of the ayuntamiento disfigured with infamous inscriptions. At 
Burgos the alcazar was stormed, and the house of the corregidor, and 
the houses of many supposed to be opposed to the people, were 
sacked, and the mob burnt the jewels and furniture in the streets; 
while a Frenchman—Jofre—who was supposed to have enriched 
himself at the public expense, and who had insulted the people with 
threats, and the term marranos, was hung. At Cuenca, the wife of the 
corregidor retaliated for the insults of the people to her husband by 
such a ghastly tragedy as we read of almost only in the annals of Spain. 
She feigned friendship’ to two of the popular leaders, invited them to 
her house, put them to sleep with wine, and then stabbed them and 
hung them from her balcony, and escaped from the town. At Murcia, 
the corregidor and his alguacils were assassinated. Being animated, 
then, by one common spirit, the cities at once formed the league 
known in Spanish history as that of the Comunidades, while the 
members of the popular party took the name of Comuneros. Such 
was the news which met Adrian, Cardinal of Tortosa, now governor 
of Spain, on his way with the council to Valladolid, after the 
departure of Charles. He at once endeavoured to reduce Segovia, one 
of the most prominent of the revolted cities, and he despatched for 
this purpose the Alcalde Ronquillo with a considerable body of troops. 

The nomination of the Alcalde Ronquillo was an unfortunate choice. 
The Alcalde Ronquillo has left as bad a name in Spain as Judge 
Jeffries in England ; his ferocity and brutality were already notorious. 
Though a judge by profession, he was habituated to the use of arms, 
in common with most of the lawyers and no few of the priests of 
the time. His appointment sufficed to make rebels of all the popu- 
lation of Segovia, for he had formerly been a judge in Segovia itself, 
and was execrated for his cruelty by all classes. The city at once 
appointed Don Juan Bravo its captain, and wrote urgent letters to its 
fellow towns to come to its rescue. Toledo replied by sending Don 
Juan de Padilla at the head of 2,000 infantry and 200 horse; 
Madrid, by sending Don Juan Zapata with 400 soldiers and 50 
horsemen ; and Ronquillo, after having committed some useless acts 
of barbarity, was compelled to retreat. 

The Regent and Council now began to understand that the revolt 
was a serious matter, and they took more serious measures to put it 
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down. They appointed Don Alonso Fonseca, brother of the Bishop 
of Burgos,’ to the command of the royal troops, to be assisted still 
by Ronquillo, and they ordered them to make a fresh attack with 
renewed forces on Segovia; but for this purpose previously to take 
possession of the royal artillery which had been laid up at Medina 
del Campo, and to use it against the rebellious town. Medina del 
Campo was at that time the richest city in Spain; its fairs were 
renowned throughout Europe; it was the chief emporium for 
national and foreign merchandize, and its shops were full of rich 
cloths, silks, brocades, jewellery, and tapestry. As soon, however, as 
the inhabitants knew that Fonseca and Ronquillo were on the march 
with the view of getting hold of their artillery in order to sub- 
due their sister town of Segovia, they prepared for a desperate 
defence, and resolved to die one and all rather than surrender the 
guns. After some desperate fighting, Fonseca, at a loss how to 
subdue the town, hit upon the barbarous expedient of rolling barrels 
of lighted pitch into the houses of which he had obtained possession. 
The fire spread, and the greater part of the city burst into flames, 
while the people of Medina still fought amid their burning houses 
with such intrepidity, that Fonseca and Ronquillo were obliged to 
retire and leave the artillery behind them, after having, by a use- 
less act of barbarity, ruined the richest city in their country, and 
reduced from 700 to 800 houses to ashes. 

As might be expected, the news of this barbarous conduct of the 
royalist leaders at Medina del Campo increased to intensity the 
feeling of exasperation of the towns of Castille. All sent letters of 
condolence and assurance of passionate and indignant sympathy with 
the ruined city. The letters of Segovia, in whose behalf Medina del 
Campo had sustained this heroic defence, breathes of the heroic free 
Spanish spirit which distinguished the first period of the Comu- 
nidades :— 

“Therefore hold for certain, senores, that since Medina ruined 
itself for Segovia, either the memory of Segovia shall perish, or 
Segovia will avenge the wrongs of Medina.” 

“ Pero tened, seiores, por cierto que pues Medina se perdia por 
Segovia 6 de Segovia no quedera memoria, 0 Segovia, vengara la su 
injuria 4 Medina.” 

The news of the destruction of Medina del Campo brought about 
a revolution at Valladolid; it was in vain that the Cardinal de 
Tortosa declared that the royalist leaders had exceeded his orders ; 
his authority was set at defiance, though, on account of his harmless 
and insignificant nature, he was allowed to remain in the city. 
Fonseca and Ronquillo, however, found it necessary to escape from 
the country. They fled to Flanders to avoid the vengeance of their 
countrymen and to report the state of things to the king. 
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The cause of the Comuneros now seemed entirely triumphant; 
the revolution spread to Andalusia, and the cities sent their pro- 
curadores to form a Junta Santa, or Cortes of their own, at the 
ancient city of Avila, not far distant from Segovia. 

Nothing was wanting now to the Comuneros to insure the success 
of their movement but leaders, and a more conciliatory bearing 
towards the great grandees of Spain, who at this time either favoured 
the movement openly or secretly, or stayed from opposing it. As 
for leaders, they had several brave and able noblemen at their head, 
but not one capable of commanding an army or directing their 
councils. The most noticeable among their chiefs were Don Pedro 
Lago de la Vega, Don Juan de Padilla, both of Toledo, Don Juan 
Zapata of Madrid, Don Juan Bravo of Segovia, and Don Luis 
Quintanilla of Medina del Campo. Don Pedro Laco de la Vega, 
the father of the celebrated Spanish poet, was elected president of 
the revolutionary Junta, but the young noble Don Juan de Padilla 
was made the captain of the troops. Don Juan de Padilla, in fact, 
was the darling of the popular party, and of their soldiers in the 
field. He was the son of the commander of Castille, of sangre 
limpia, an accomplished knight, of brilliant exterior, of frank and 
engaging manners, of unquestioned loyalty and patriotism, brave 
and generous to excess. He was then about thirty years of age, 
and happy in the possession of a wife of kindred spirit, Dona Maria 
Pacheco, daughter of the Conde de Tendilla, and niece of the great 
Marques de Villena, a seiiora of noble and gentle bearing, of fine intel- 
ligence, strong in spirit though delicate in health, and charitabl« 
and kind to the necessitous. She, too, was a patriot, devoted to the 
popular cause as well for the sake of the people as for the sake of 
her husband, and in the last phase of the revolution she displayed all 
the heroism of a Maid of Saragossa, with a fertility of resources asto- 
nishing in one of her sex. But, unfortunately for Juan de Padilla, 
with all the qualities of a brilliant courtier, he lacked the talents 
necessary for a leader either in the field or the cabinet ; he himself 
was aware of the fact, and endeavoured on one occasion to escape 
from the command which his eminent popularity thrust upon him. 
Unfortunately for the Comuneros, during the only period, and that 
the most critical, at which they allowed the military command to be 
exercised by another than Juan de Padilla, they conferred the post on 
a traitor, who did more harm by his treachery than Juan de Padilla 
could possibly have done by bad generalship. The chief who really 
ruined the cause of the Comuneros was Don Pedro de Giron. 

Passionate controversies were there then in the ancient city Avila 
de los Caballeros. That quaint and stately city, renowned for its 
ancient loyalty, with its lofty gates and towers and fortifications, 
which look hewn out of solid grey rock, seated as it is on its rocky 
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eminence, and looking majestically across the deep Vega to the long 
lines and summits of the noble range of the Guadarama, was then 
the stronghold and centre of the national life of Spain. The fate of 
its liberties hung on the decision of the council of the Junta 
of Avila. 

The Junta of Avila, however, represented all classes of the com- 
munity ; there were noble cavaliers like the Fajardos, the Ulloas, the 
Maldonados, and the Ayalas ; there were bishops, abbots, canons, and 
priests—many among them accustomed to the use of arms, and 
ready to take the field in mail on their war-horses or on foot with 
their firelocks; there were doctors and professors of universities, 
artizans and men of commerce. 

After consultation, the chiefs of the Comuneros determined that 
their first effort should be to get possession of Tordesillas, which city 
had now for years been for the inhabitants of Castille the centre of 
a mournful and mysterious interest. 

It was not without reason that the ‘people of Castille had been 
indignant at the removal of the young prince, the Infante Don Fer- 
nando, from the kingdom, for they had contemplated, in the presence 
of the violation of their rights and privileges by his elder brother 
Don Carlos, putting the prince at the head of the revolution and 
consolidating it under his authority ; but there was another person 
yet alive who might be put at the head of the revolution—the right- 
ful heiress of the crown of Castille, the daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, the mother of the two princes, condemned to a life of 
secresy and seclusion, under watch and ward, in the castle of 
Tordesillas. 

The story of this unhappy lady has lately been studied with renewed 
interest, on account of Mr. Bergenroth’s supposed discovery that she 
was a victim of State policy; that her insanity, which has gained for 
her the name of “ Jeanne la Folle,” and ‘ Juana la Lorca,” in history, 
was a pretext; and that her long and terrible state of seclusion and 
exclusion from the world was inflicted on her to gratify the ambition 
of an inhuman father and an inhuman son. 

The strange figure of a widowed Queen of Castille, travelling with 
the corpse of an idolised husband by torchlight, or sitting at her 
castle windows and watching, with deranged mind and dreamy vision, 
year by year, the coffin which contained the remains of Philip the Fair, 
who expired in a neighbouring convent, was to disappear from history, 
and to be replaced by another even sadder spectacle—a Queen of 
Castille imprisoned in the prime of life and in the integrity of 
reason, deprived remorselessly of crown and liberty, and subjected 
to inhuman treatment for mere dynastic reasons. It is well, at least, 
to find, upon scrupulous examination, that such a monstrous violation 
of the most sacred sentiments of humanity never was perpetrated, 
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and that the unfortunate Juana of Castille was, undoubtedly, affected 
with an insanity, showing itself by turns in moods of fixed melan- 
choly, in sullen disregard for the decencies of life, and in paroxysms 
of violence ; and that, though subject at times to lucid intervals, she 
was absolutely unfit to take any part in the government. 

Nevertheless, since both her father and her husband had both 
separately declared, when it suited their purpose, that she was sane, 
it is not to be wondered at that some suspicion as to the truth or in- 
curableness of her diseased state of mind should exist ; and since, were 
she sane, she was the rightful Queen of Castille, it is still less to be 
wondered at that the Commons should, in their discontent with the 
monarch to whom they had granted her authority, resolve to possess 
themselves of her person, to satisfy themselves as to the truth of her 
insanity, and to carry on the revolt in her name. Indeed, the very 
first rising in Toledo had been made in the name of the queen. 

The chiefs of the Comuneros then—Juan de Padilla, Juan Bravo, 
Juan Zapata, and Luis Quintanilla— collected their forces to the 
walls of Tordesillas, and took the town by assault. 

The unfortunate queen had now been living in seclusion for 
eleven years, and knowing nothing of what was going on in the 
external world. 

Such was the condition of the Queen of Castille, when towards the 
middle of August, 1520, it was known that the Commons were about 
to march on Tordesillas. The Cardinal-Regent sent # small detachment 
of troops to reinfore the royal garrison, but the people of the town 
refused to admit them; and when the lieutenant-corregidor of Torde- 
sillas knew, on the 23rd of August, that the popular forces were close 
at hand, he insisted on an interview with the queen, and informed her 
of the death of Ferdinand, and generally of the state of the kingdom. 
On the next day the army of the Commons entered Tordesillas, and 
were well received by the citizens. The chiefs of the popular troops, 
immediately after their arrival, sought and obtained interviews with 
the queen. They informed her of the exactions of the foreigners, 
of the violation of the rights of the people, of the state of revolt of 
the country, which had risen, not only in their own behalf, but in 
her name, to restore her to liberty, and to prevent her from being 
carried away. The queen appears at this time to have had a lucid 
interval of extraordinary clearness and duration, and received the 
information in a wonderfully composed manner. The chiefs of the 
Commons asked to get her signature, to cover their proceedings with 
her authority. But one of the marks of Juana’s insanity was that 
she would never sign anything. As she constantly refused her 
signature, from one motive or the other, the chiefs hit upon the 
device of having interviews with her in the presence of the authorities 
of the town, and of taking down her replies in a document, attested 
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by the public notary. It is to this circumstance that we have a 
record of two such interviews held by the popular chiefs with the 
queen. The first of such attested interviews was on the 31st of 
August. The Queen Dona Juana, accompanied by her daughter, 
the Infanta, then thirteen years of age, stood in a corridor of her 
apartments, Juan de Padilla knelt before her on the floor, with 
Juan Bravo, Juan Zapata, and Luis Quintanilla around him. The 
corregidor of the town, Bernardino de Castro, was also present, with 
Vicente de Villalba, Dean of Bovilla, the bachiller Tamanas and 
Alonso Rodrigues de Palma, public notaries. The design of the 
interview was to get the queen to command the Junta of Avila to 
come to Tordesillas. The Dean of Bovilla addressed her kneeling on 
the floor, told her of the state of the kingdom, and of the measures 
required for pacifying it, and of the assemblage of the procuradores 
at Avila, and entreated her highness to recognise the meeting of the 
Junta, and to authorise its enactments. The queen answered, ‘The 
Junta was good,” and she was well served by it. ‘ Let them come 
here, and I shall be glad (of their presence) to consult with them 
about what is good for my kingdom, and about all the good, which will 
please me, and about all the evil, which will afflict me. I trust God will 
make all well.” ‘Her highness,” adds the notary carefully, “ further 
enjoined the said dean, as he had come in the name of the procuradores 
of the Junta, to return to them and tell them to come. And then, 
still, for greater security, the corregidor asked her majesty if she 
were really willing the Junta should come. To which her highness 
replied, ‘They may come.’ And I, the said Alonso Rodrigues de 
Palma, asked her highness the same question, and she said, ‘ Yes.’ ” 
The chiefs of the Junta, we see, in the absence of the signature, took 
every possible precaution. Consequently, the Junta removed itself 
from Avila to Tordesillas; and, on the 24th of September, exactly a 
month after the taking of Tordesillas, they had a solemn interview 
with the queen in her castle, and this in the presence of three 
notaries, who attested the proceedings. 

Alas, poor queen! the soul of Isabella the Catholic revived in her 
for a brief moment, and conquered the dreadful malady which 
ravaged her intellect. But we may imagine the amelioration was 
visibly only of a temporary kind, and that she had a sudden relapse, 
and fell immediately again into her disordered state ; that she may, 
as her habit was, have been seized anew with fits of screaming and 
wild gestures, to which her strange, neglected, and even filthy attire 
and wild look, gave a still more pitiable aspect. 

The news of the good sense showed by the queen, and of her 
sympathy with the wrongs of the people, spread far and wide through 
Castille, and excited immense joy and expectation. But the hopes 
thus inspired only tended to the discouragement of the popular party, 
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when it could not be concealed from all that Juana was in truth of 
irremediably diseased mind. The unhappy lady was allowed to emerge 
from her retirement, and was present at certain tournaments and 
jousting matches held in her honour. But although her signature to 
State documents was declared indispensable on the part of the 
Commons to the success of their party, and to the liberation of the 
queen from her so-called captivity, and although the Cardinal-Regent 
himself declared that if she could be got to sign papers the kingdom 
would be lost to the Independent party, she steadfastly refused to put 
her name to any document. 

These attempts of the Commons to make use of the authority of a 
lunatic queen, turned out to be both impolitic and unfortunate ; 
while, according to another dispatch of the cardinal, it appears that 
their leaders were very soon undeceived as to the state of the queen’s 
mind. 

The popular cause had, however, made some progress while the 
Commons were at Tordesillas, for Juan de Padilla marched with his 
troops into Valladolid, where he was received in triumph by the 
Liberal party, while several members of the royal council took to 
flight, and the rest were taken prisoners. It is a proof of their 
moderation, however, that they allowed the Cardinal of Tortosa to 
remain—partly, it would seem, because they had not much fear of 
his capacity, and partly because he was the most moderate and 
inoffensive of the council, and it must be added, moreover, that he 
was entitled to their respect, as a man without avarice and of irre- 
proachable life. The poor cardinal, indeed, wanted nothing so much 
as to be quit of the whole business. He had written again and again 
to Charles to be relieved by dismissal from the responsibilities of 
office. To do him justice, he told his majesty some very plain truths, 
and did not conceal the desperate condition of the royal cause in 
Castille, while he declared that the only way of quieting the insur- 
rection was to offer a full pardon to the offenders, and to remedy the 
abuses which were complained of. 

All the advisers of the king advocated his speedy return to Spain, 
which he had resolved upon immediately after his coronation as 
emperor at Aix la Chapelle. Meanwhile, in pursuance of the 
advice of the cardinal and others, he named two envoys to act to- 
gether with the present regent, the Condestable and the Almirante 
of Castille, Don Inigo de Velasco and Don Fadrique Enriquez de 
Cabera. 

The nomination of these two great Spanish noblemen to a share in 
the regency, could not but have an injurious effect on the cause of 
the Commons, whose Junta had remained inactive in Tordesillas, 
contenting themselves with half measures, and giving their enemies 
full opportunity to write and get orders from Flanders, to concert 
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their schemes and to collect their forces. During the first days of 
their occupation of Tordesillas, everything was in their favour. All 
Castille was in revolt; the royal troops were beaten, its chiefs had 
fled from the execration of the country, the king was absent, the 
regent and his counsellors either fugitive, or captive, or in conceal- 
ment, the Imperialist party was without authority, without troops, 
and without money. The game was in their power, nothing remained 
for them to overcome, and they had no need except to organise a 
national government. Such, indeed, was their authority in the 
country, that the cardinal even suggested to Charles that he should 
go to Tordesillas and consult with them himself, and endeavour to 
carry on the government with their assistance; and he did indeed 
send envoys to the Junta, but the Junta declined to enter into relations 
with a foreign regent, although they sent three messengers with a 
memorial of their conditions to Charles—one of whom, arriving before 
the other two, was imprisoned, upon hearing of which his companions 
returned to Spain. 

The only proceeding of vigour on the part of the Commons was 
the march of Juan de Padilla to Valladolid, to throw a garrison 
into the town, and his return to Tordesillas, a movement which was 
unopposed; but the chief of the Comuneros omitted on his return to 
take possession of the strong castle of Simancas, which commanded the 
whole line of communication from Valladolid to Zamora, and proved 
to be a fatal oversight; while the Junta omitted even to put 
Tordesillas in such a state of defence as might prevent its being 
taken, on the part of the royalists, by a similar coup de main to 
that by which they themselves had occupied it. 

They committed, moreover, the fatal blunder of setting the great 
nobles in opposition to their party, by the claims which they brought 
forward of investigating the titles of the nobility to the immense 
grants of public lands which had been made to them in the time of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Many nobles, however, still remained 
faithful to their cause ; for in most of the great towns of Spain the 
nobles had long been divided into two factions—those favourable 
and those opposed to the party of the Comuneros. In consequence 
of such delay and mistakes of policy the cause of the Commons lost 
ground daily, while the Royalists matured their plans and collected 
their forces. 

The aspect of affairs changed rapidly from the time when the 
news of the nomination of the Condestable and the Almirante of 
Castille became known to the Castilians, before which the Regent 
had written to Charles that he had not a blanca in his coffers, and 
that not a lance glistened for him in the kingdom. The two new 
governors were both men of great power, possessing immense terri- 
torial wealth, tried in arms, and of great authority and influence, 
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through the exercise of which the Marques de Astorga, the Conde 
de Bunavente, the Condes of Lemos and Valencia, the Duque de 
l’Infantado and other grandees declared against the Comuneros, 
and levied money and soldiers on their vast estates, which they 
offered to the Regency. The King of Portugal, whose daughter, 
was about to be married to Charles V., also presented the Royalists 
with money. The head-quarters and rallying-point of the Royal- 
ists was established at Medina de Rioseco, to which place the 
Cardinal of Tortosa escaped in disguise from the hands of the 
party of the Commons at Valladolid. The Condestable Ifigo de 
Velasco, a severe ultra-Royalist, was an able, energetic man; and 
partly by threats, and partly by promises which he had neither the 
power nor the wish to keep, contrived to detach Burgos from the 
popular side, and remained in the city to overawe the party of the 
Commons. The Almirante Don Fadrique Enriquez, on the other 
hand, was a man of different character, who had sympathy with 
the just claims of the Comuneros, and used all his endeavours to 
mitigate the harshness of his colleague, and to settle the differences 
between Charles and his people by just compromise. 

The defection of Burgos struck the Commons with alarm, and in 
the presence of the arming of the royal forces at Rioseco they deter- 
mined on more vigorous action, and on attacking the city. Then en- 
sued a period of disunion among the leaders of the Commons, begin- 
ning with a fierce dispute with respect to the fresh appointment of a 
captain-general of the army. Juan de Padilla was displaced for a 
time, but his successor’s incapacity was flagrant, and he was entrusted 
again with the command. This second assumption of command was, 
however, accompanied with a second split among the leaders of the 
Commons; for many wished to appoint Don Pedro Laco de la Vega 
in his place, and Juan de Padilla generously admitted the superior 
talents of his rival for the post. However, his own popularity pre- 
vented his arguments from being accepted, and he continued to 
command the troops of the Junta up to the day of the entire ruin 
of the popular cause, at the fatal field of Villalar. 

He began his campaign with various brilliant achievements, and 
finally carried by assault the fortress of Torrelobaton, one of the 
chief strongholds of the Royalists. But he had profited nothing by 
the lesson that had been given him of the danger of delay in cam- 
paigning, and especially in a revolutionary cause. Instead of dashing 
on from Torrelobaton, he accepted offers to treat on the part of 
the Royalists, who wanted to gain time, and concluded a truce for 
eight days ; after the expiration of which he still remained inactive 
on the seat of his conquest, giving time for the popular party to 
become further dismembered through the mediation of the Almirante 
and the intrigues of the Condestable, and giving time also for the 
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latter to collect more soldiers at Burgos, to unite them with those 
of his co-regents and the Conde de Haro, and to fall all together 
upon the army of the Comuneros. 

While these preparations were, however, being made against the 
Commons, they received one token of sympathy from the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Aragon, where the people stopped the march 
of 2,000 soldiers raised by the Almirante, crying, ‘‘ Aragon should 
not assist in robbing Castille of her liberties.” ‘ Aragon no debe 
ayudar a quitar las libertades a Castilla.” 

When Juan de Padilla was aware that the Imperialists were in the 
field, and advancing on Torrelobaton, he roused himself from inaction. 
He flew to Valladolid, gathered up some troops there, and returned 
to Torrelobaton. He had still 8,000 foot, 500 horse, and the artillery 
of Medina, among which was a pet cannon of the people, christened 
“San Francisco,” cast in the days of the Cardinal Cisneros. On the 
morning of the 23rd of April, 1521, the fields around Torrelobaton 
rung with the noise of trumpets, as Padilla, with Juan Bravo and 
Maldarado by his side, set forth with his troops on the way to Toro, 
at which place he determined to give battle. The weather was 
tempestuous, the heaven black with the storms of early spring, which 
sweep at that season over the desolate plains of old Castille; from time 
to time it thundered heavily, and the rain fell in torrents; the roads 
were at parts knee-deep in mud, and the gun-carriages sank up to the 
axle-trees. 

The troops of the Regency had arrived at Peiiaflor, close to Torre- 
lobaton, by the time Juan de Padilla set forth on his march, and 
followed in pursuit. The party of the nobles was naturally superior 
in cavalry, and of these, 1,400, with some light horse artillery 
pressed closer on the march of the Comuneros, who moved slowly, 
on account of the badness of the roads, and were unable to see 
clearly what was going on in their rear, on account of the violence of 
the wind and rain, which beat in their faces when they looked to the 
rear. The little army of the Comuneros reached at last the town of 
Villalar, situated on a slight eminence, only three leagues from 
Torrelobaton, and at this place Padilla determined to make a stand, 
and to give battle. While he was engaged in disposing his troops, 
the light artillery of the nobles was brought up to the front, and 
opened fire. Night was now falling, and the wind, and rain, and 
thunder were still incessant; and as in the storm and obscurity the 
soldiers of Padilla were unable to divine the numbers of their enemy, 
they imagined they had fallen into a trap and were surrounded, and 
fell into a panic. Some rushed forward to get into Villalar, some 
fled right and left, and tore off the red crosses, which were the ensigns 
of the party of the Comuneros, while the whole advanced body of the 
enemy’s cavalry fell upon them. After vain attempts to restore order, 
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Juan de Padilla cried in desperation, “May God never permit that 
it be said in Toledo and in Valladolid, that I led their sons and 
husbands to slaughter, and that then I saved myself by flight.” After 
saying this he put spurs to his horse, and followed by a squadron 
of horse mixed among his own dependents, set his lance in rest 
to the cry of “Santiago y Libertad,” and dashed into the thick of 
the Imperial horsemen, who received him with the shout of ‘Santa 
Maria y Carlos.” Padilla, after piercing through the hostile 
squadrons, wheeled round again to the charge, and then remained 
fighting in the midst till his lance was shivered in pieces, and his 
thigh pierced through, he fell to the ground, and was made a 
prisoner. Juan Bravo and Maldonado were also made prisoners 
on the field, which was now in complete possession of their enemies, 
whom a Dominican priest excited to the slaughter with the cry of 
“Slay, slay the villains; make away with the godless profligates; 
no pardon!” The number of killed, however, did not exceed one 
hundred, while they had four hundred wounded, and a thousand 
prisoners. 

Vain attempts were made by the Almirante, who was with the 
Imperialist host, to save the lives of the brave captains “of the 
Commons. They were taken to Villalar, and condemned to decapi- 
tation on the following day, without regular trial. 

The three condemned men were led to the place of execution at 
the foot of the pillory of the town, mounted on mules, dressed in 
black, and accompanied by priests, though they requested to confess 
to a friar whom they saw on their way. The public crier called 
before them—‘ This is the justice which his Majesty and the 
governors in his name have ordered for these ‘caballeros,’ con- 
demning them to the knife as traitors.” ‘Thou liest,” said Juan 
Bravo, “‘and he who speaks by thee; traitors, no! but lovers of the 
public weal, and defenders of the liberties of the kingdom.” ‘Senor 
Juan Bravo,” said Padilla, “ yesterday it was our duty to fight like 
cavaliers, to-day to die like Christians.” The captain of Segovia was 
then silent till they arrived at the plaza, when he said to the 
executioner, “Take off my head first, that [ may not see the death 
of the best caballero in Castille.” Juan Bravo was then executed, 
and Juan de Padilla advanced to the foot of the scaffold and took 
off some relics, which he entrusted to Don Enrique Sandoval y 
Rojas, the eldest son of the Marquis of Denia, the governor of the 
Queen, that he might give them to his wife, and then mounted ; he 
looked at the body of Juan Bravo, and said, “ Ahi estas, buen 
caballero;” then he exclaimed, “‘ Domine non secundum peccata nostra 
faceas nobis,” and his head was severed from his body by the knife, 
after which it was the turn of Francisco Maldonado, the captain of 
Salamanca. The heads of the three patriots were then nailed to the 
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top of the pillory ; but their names, as we said, now shine in letters 
of gold on the Chamber of Deputies at Madrid. 

The noble spirit of liberty which animated the Commons of Spain 
was extinguished in the blood then shed at Villalar, and the 
Imperialist forces, in a day or two after that scene, full of calamity 
for the future of Spain, entered Valladolid without resistance, with 
offers of pardon; but when they entered the gates they found the 
streets deserted, the windows of all the houses closed, and the city 
seemed a city of the dead. The free Spaniard who, under the 
banners of the kings of Castille and Aragon, had, after centuries of 
warfare, reconquered the soil of Spain for Christianity, was no more, 
and the city mourned his extinction in darkness and in silence. 

The merciful counsels of the Almirante of Castille prevailed for a 
time at least, and the cities of Toro, Zamora, Salamanca, Leon, 
Medina del Campo, Avila, Soria, Cuenca, Murcia, Alcala, and Madrid 
were induced to submit with offers of pardon. 

Segovia ended the list of the cities which thus came in, while 
Toledo, as she was the first to rise, so she was last to submit, and the 
heroic wife of Juan de Padilla, Dona Maria Pacheco, upheld the 
banner of the Comunidades for ten months after the fatal day of 
Villalar, in the once glorious stronghold of Spanish freedom on the 
banks of the Tajo. The news of Villalar reached her as she was 
on her knees with the ladies of her household before a crucifix ; 
though all colour left her, and her ladies thought she was about to 
faint, she immediately ordered the gates of the city to be secured. 
With superhuman strength she subdued grief within her, and 
resolved to devote all her energies to procure that the blood of her 
husband should not have been shed in vain, and to obtain the most 
advantageous conditions possible for the city he had loved and 
defended so well. 

With her infant son in her arms, and accompanied by a prelate in 
full armour, Acuiia, the Bishop of Zamora, who, in spite of his priest. 
hood and his sixty years of age, had been an active fighting man 
throughout the whole revolution, and accompanied also by Hernando 
Davalos, and a crowd of citizens, in respectful silence, she went {‘o 
take possession of the Alcazar, and organise the defence of the city ; 
while the Prior of San Juan, another warrior-priest—the atrocity of 
whose proceedings at Mora, where he had burnt three thousand 
people in a church, had made his name a word of execration—advanced 
against Toledo with a body of seven thousand foot and three thousand 
horse. The gallant resistance of the people, under the direction of 
Maria Pacheco, succeeded in securing good terms for the city, and 
the Prior of San Juan entered into possession of it; but, strangely 
enough, the election of Adrian, the Cardinal of Tortosa, to the Papal 
dignity, was the cause of a second insurrection in Toledo three 
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months after the entry of the Imperialist forces. Adrian himself, 
on account of his mild character, was not personally detested in 
Spain, and the city of Toledo gave a festival in honour of his election, 
when the cry of “ Viva Padilla,” from a boy in the Zlaza Locodover, 
again threw the city into revolt, which was ultimately suppressed, 
while Maria Pacheco was obliged to escape in the disguise of a peasant 
woman. After much danger and fatigue the heroic lady succeeded 
in reaching Portugal, where she died not long afterwards, while the 
house of Padilla and his wife was razed to the ground, the founda- 
tions uprooted, the site of it sown with salt, and an infamous inscrip- 
tion erected where it stood. 

In spite of all the praises which royalist writers have heaped upon 
the memory of Charles, he did not make use of the victory gained in 
his name with clemency or moderation. His show of moderation was 
a farce, just as great a farce as his putting on mourning when he 
heard the Pope was his prisoner, and Rome the spoil of the soldiers 
of the Bourbon. It is true that after his return to Spain he mounted 
a scaffold, in Valladolid, with great show, on the 28th of October, 
1522, and published a general pardon by proclamation. But the 
general pardon was a mere trick, it contained three hundred excep- 
tions, and the pardon only reached the people who had taken no 
part whatever in the revolt of the Comunidades. Such was the 
rancour too, which he showed even after her death to the memory of 
the heroic wife of Padilla, that he refused permission for her body to 
be buried, as she desired by will, by the side of her husband. But 
if the vanquished fared ill, the victors fared no better. The Condestable 
of Castille, who bore the great mass of odium among his associates 
in the measures of repression, died of disgust at the ingratitude of 
the monarch he had served, in 1529, and his son, the Conde de Haro, 
succeeded to his office. He was the chief spokesman of his party in 
the celebrated Cortes held at Toledo in the convent of San Juan de 
los Reyes, which was the last assembly to which the three orders of 
the nobility, and the clergy, and the commons met together. At 
this Cortes the Condestable, and the rest of the great nobles who had 
combined to suppress the liberties of the Comuneros, themselves 
combined anew to remonstrate with their monarch against measures 
of arbitrary taxation and violation of the customs of the realm, 
After some days of ineffectual discussion, the royal president, the 
Archbishop of Toledo, appeared in the assembly, and addressed it in 
a curt speech, to the effect that he had heard its advice, and could 
despense with any more; and he commanded that the members 
should depart to their homes. Then, turning round to his attendants, 
he said, “Have I forgotten anything?” “No,” was the reply. 
“Your lordship has spoken so well that he has forgotten nothing,” 
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called out the Condestable. And this Cortes has been called the 
“ Villalar ” of the Spanish nobility. 

After this time all the political power of the great Spanish grandees 
was at anend. They lived, indeed, in almost royal state on their vast 
estates, in their palaces of semi-Morresque architecture; they held 
miniature courts; they had their grand master of the household, their 
great chamberlains, and masters of the horse. Their wives were 
served by ladies-in-waiting, on their knees; and pages, likewise 
kneeling, handed them golden goblets to drink out of on golden 
salvers. They had even a small guard of troops; but they were 
mere cyphers in the government, and were delighted if the king 
honoured them with a cup he had drunk from, or if the queen pre- 
sented their wives with a robe she had worn. Of all their ancient 
political power nothing remained but the bare privilege of being 
permitted to wear their hats in the royal presence ; while, by a kind 
of poetical justice, in the days of Philip II., the only nobles who 
possessed the confidence of the king were the descendants of those 
who had borne arms with the people in the defence of the rights of 
the Comuneros. 


W. Sricanp. 











CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Life and Labours of Mr. Brassey. By AnTHUR Hers. London: Bell & Daldy. 


CAPITAL, we know, is the modern for heroism; and here is the historian of 
great conquerors who makes himself the historian of a great contractor. Sir 
Arthur Helps dedicates to the Queen the life of one of her wealthiest subjects. 
That is not to hint that the late Mr. Thomas Brassey was a man who made 
a fortune, and no more. Sir Arthur Helps shows plainly enough that he was 
a man of high and amiable character and of remarkable powers, whose bio- 
graphy it was fit enough should be written. "We have had enough and to spare 
of ‘self-help ;”” we have had enough to turn our stomachs of the ignoble and 
unfruitful glorification of the man who has raised himself from the hod to the 
possession of millions, and the employment of millions of fellow-hodmen. It 
has become time to denounce with all one’s breath the doctrine that to have been 
poor and to be rich, to have climbed from the station where you were born, is 
the highest of human achievements. And ono could not but fear that Sir 
Arthur Helps, in undertaking the biography of a famous contractor and 
capitalist, a man who had been for far more than any one else in the greatest of 
modern material developments, might lend himself in some sort to this spirit, 
and give the weight of something like a classical name to this detestable 
doctrine which crushes us. But Sir Arthur Helps has not fallen into the 
snare. Itis not that Mr. Brassey rose to capital, not from poverty, but from 
well-descended and well-to-do professional life; it is not even that he was 
not of those who made the attainment and display of wealth the object 
of their career and its reward; it is that the biographer knows how to leave 
quietly out of view the vulgar theory and vulgar instinct which offer their 
degrading incense to the fortune-maker. There would be two ideal ways, 
one would say, in which such a biography might be written. It might be 
written in that pernicious self-helping spirit: on the contrary, it might be 
written in a philosophical spirit, by a writer who should take his subject as a 
type of the turn which modern civilisation has taken, and try to bring 
out the vaster significance of this turn, should ask where it is leading us to, 
and show the essential relations which pre-eminence in material achievements 
haying for their chief result wealth, bears to their pre-eminence in spiritual 
achievement, having for their chief result light, as well as those which 
the material achievements of one ago and of industry bear to the mate- 
rial achievements of another ago and of conquest. Perhaps the time is 
not como for the latter way; let us hope it is passed for the former. Sir 
Arthur Helps holds a sort of middle ground. He writes of things as they 
are with intelligence and largeness of view, touching as they arise on the 
points where questions of industry come in contact with questions of poli- 
tics, or again where they come in contact with points of human character, 
but not trying to strike deeper than that. He is evidently warmly attracted 
towards the personal character of its subject, and takes great pains—permits 
himself, I would say, superfluous repetitions —to bring that out from the evidence 
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of friends and circumstances. He dwells with affection, and with the interest 
of an artist who sees his picture grow, on’ the natural courtesy telling with 
double effect in a sphere where manners are not studied, the reluctance to 
find fault which gave fault-finding a tenfold force when it came, the discreet 
choice of subordinates and the confidence in them which worked its own justi- 
fication, the generalship, the generosity, the aversion from contentiousness, 
the courageous promptitude, the total freedom from avarice. I think Sir 
Arthur Helps is a little prone to give a self-conscious, an oracular turn to 
his reflections, the results of his observation of men and manners; but that is 
a small fault when the reflections and observations are on the whole so open and 
sensible as his are. 


A Bible-reading for Schools: the Great Prophecy of IsraeVs Restoration (Isaiah, 
Chapters 40—66) arranged and edited for Young Learners. By MATTHEW 
Anrnop, D.C.L., &c. London: Macmillan, 1872. 


THE worst grudge felt against Mr. Matthew Arnold, by the most grudging 
reader of what he writes, is that he should write so little. Here is a small mercy 
in the shape of an essay thirty-six pages long, in which Mr. Matthew Arnold 
introduces and accounts for an amended version that he has prepared of 
the last twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah. The amended version is intended 
for uso in primary schools. The introduction is an address to the lettered, 
setting forth the need for it, and the advantages of its use. Some of the points 
which Mr. Arnold puts down in his clear and open-minded way are obvious 
enough: as that the Bible is a good reading to bring home the sense of litera- 
ture and poetry to the mind, and that to let it do this effectually, it is necessary 
to take parts of the Bible which can be apprehended as literary and poetical 
wholes, and to clear them of errors and mistranslations, when errors and mis- 
translations tend to puzzle and disturb the meaning. It is from a sense of 
these points, and from a sort of remorse, says the writer, to think how he had 
done nothing to promote literature in quarters where he had felt its want so 
poignantly, that he undertook this little edition. The little edition is of very 
unpretending aspect, bound in modest grey, and haying forty-three pages of 
modified Bible-text to its thirty-six of preface and twenty-four of notes. Mr. 
Arnold’s principle is to alter the rhythm and language of the authorised version 
as little as is consistent with the correction of its blunders when blunders tend 
to confusion. Blunders that do not tend to confusion he is ready on the whole 
to leave alone, and he does not set up for a formal or finalemendator. It is for 
scholars to say how far his tact has helped him to a judicious choice as to tho 
matter of his emendations: that it has helped him to a judicious one as to their 
manner, I think there isnodoubt. There is no doubt that this version preserves 
the sense of rhythm and style which new versions are so apt to break, and which 
by its associations is too valuable to be broken if it can be helped. There is 
no doubt that with Mr. Arnold’s corrections and his notes, a child can read 
Isaiah’s prophecy of the deliverance of Israel as an intelligible literary whole. 
It is another question whether it will be so read in the quarters for which Mr. 
Arnold intends his work; whether it is not likely to pass over the heads of 
primary schools, and be useful in secondary schools, and where there exist other 
avenues to the knowledge of literature and poetry. For there are difficulties, 
which Mr. Matthew Arnold does not touch upon in his prefaco, in the way of 
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guiding towards literature and poetry by this avenue the children of the very 
poor, who have no other. The same system in thought and society which has shut 
out the poor and their children from all other letters and literary associations, so 
as to make the Deserted Village (to take Mr. Arnold’s instance) unintelligible 
to them by its Latinized style—the same system which has done this with one 
hand, has with the other hand erected the Bible into something totally unlike a 
work of literature. It has turned the Bible from a book into a church relic 
and object of superstition. How far is it possible to get an impression of 
literature out of the Bible until the other impression, the mechanical supersti- 
tion about it, is forgotten and swept away? Must we not perforce begin at 
the beginning, and teach poor children the elements of profane literature, 
before they can get to see in sacred literature the literary side which has been so 
long obscured by the sacred side? This question, I say, Mr. Matthew Arnold 
does not touch. Other and still larger questions he touches, and no more. The 
place of imagination as compared with the place of exact knowledge in education 
—that is a vast question of which Mr. Arnold’s discourse is the momentary 
tangent; and as to it, momentary contact can draw even from him nothing 
more than a generality to which his style gives a more precise and rationally 
convincing air than belongs, I think, to its substance, 


Hermann Agha: an Eastern Nurrative: By W. GirrorD PALGRAVE. 2 vols, 
H. 8. King & Co. 
How many hands have tried romance, and yet how few excellent romances 
we have! Mr. Palgrave has given us an excellent romance in ‘‘ Hermann 
Agha;” and by romance I mean a story of life and passion which is raised 
above the pitch of novel by something remote in its scenery, something exalted 
or enchanted in its atmosphere, something intense as well as unusual in what 
it narrates. Mr. Palgrave is one of two travellers who, in our day, have been 
at home in the East, by sympathy as well as by habit and adventure, and in 
whom the native gift of literature has existed to send home to us in the most 
forcible way the tenor of their experiences. One does not want here to set up 
a comparison between the literary talent—genius, I should almost be glad to 
call ii—which there is in Captain Burton, and that which there is in Mr. 
Palgrave: only to point out that these are the two writers after whom it will 
be impossible for the English imagination to make the mistakes which it used 
to make in trying, under the powerful attraction which things Oriental have, 
to realise to itself Oriental modes of sentiment and action, the inner aspect of 
Oriental life. Even if another Tom Moore should be born, it would be impossible 
that he should write another ‘‘ Lalla Rookh.” The imagination which was so 
uninstructed then, in spite of the Arabian Nights, in spite of a fascinated 
attachment to the subject—that imagination has no excuse for being unin- 
structed now. Scores of scholars have done work that should be its instruction; 
but mere scholarship will do less towards this end in a hundred years, than 
will be done in ten by a writer or a pair of writers, in whom the man of 
adventure and the man of literary instinct is added to the. man of scholarship. 
The history of Orientalism in modern literature and in modern art is a wide 
and most attractive matter, to which systematic treatment is by this time due: 
In his preface Mr. Palgrave touches on it for a moment, and on the blundering 
spirit which Orientalism has commonly had. He himself has now produced 
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a chapter of life which we may take for accurate, for instructed, both on 
the authority of its writer’s antecedents and of the impression which it 
sends home. Its characters are remote from us, its passions are intense, its 
incidents, whether of tenderness or violence, are beside our experience: but 
they do come home, and not because of any pedantry or obtrusive local colour, 
but because of their buoyant inner spirit of reality. Asa story, the story has 
only two faults—that it is too short, and that it is not finished. The hero 
tells his troubles to a friend as they sail beneath the Mediterranean moonlight ; 
but those troubles are not yet over, he isin the middle of them. Sequels are 
an abomination ; but this story calls aloud for a sequel; the mind refuses to 
acquiesce in the suspense where it is left, and must know whether Hermann 
and Zahra’ get united as their faithful loves deserve. It is hard to say which 
is better done ; the chivalrous love-making between Hermann and Zahra’; the 
rapid and fiery fighting-scenes of the Pasha’s murder and the defence of the 
outnumbered rescuing party; or the scraps of meditative philosophy bandied 
between the hero and his interlocutor during the progress of the tale. What- 
ever Mr. Palgrave is writing about, he writes with a direct and nervous style 
which comes straight from the mind, and adds what one may call a constitu- 
tional charm of manner to the charm and forco of the matter of his book. 


Other Countries. By Major Wit1t1AM Morrison BELL. 2 vols., with Maps 
and Illustrations. Chapman and Hall. 

THis is the season for books of travels and books of tours. Major Bell by the 
extent of his odyssey is a traveller, by the style and character of his observa- 
tions a tourist. And, indeed, the two things are likely to be not long distin- 
guishable. If Dr. Livingstone is a traveller of undeniable mark, has not Mr. 
Stanley something of the style and turn of his tourist? and has not Mr. 
Stanley penetrated the same wildernessesas Dr. Livingstone ? And is the flock 
of Mr. Cook a flock of travellers, or is that a tour on which you start when you 
have taken your ticket for round the world? Major Bell, at any rate, went 
round the world on different terms and in the face of different difficulties than 
you can do by return ticket. Some part of his expeditions which had India 
for their basis, by the Himalayan passes into Cashmere and the borders of 
Thibet, was spirited and laborious work enough. Besides the parts about the 
Himalayas, he went to Ceylon, Australia, Tasmania, China, Japan, and by the 
Pacific route home across America. But he has nothing new or special to say, 
and not a good manner of saying what he does. To be jolly and enjoy one’s 
self is one thing, to communicate as much to your reader is another. Major 
Bell is so much stronger in slang than in grammar that he cannot claim success 
in tho latter part of his task. What is good about his book is its woodcuts; 
these have the directness of spirited amateur’s work, and do not look as if 
they had been passed through the professional medium by which the character 
of travellers’ sketches is commonly effaced. 


SIDNEY COLVIN. 





Erratum.—In the notice of The Miscellaneous Writings of John Conington, at p. 118 
of our last issue, the name of Mr. Symonds was by inadvertence written, instead of that 


of Professor H. J. L. Smith, as the author of the memoir of Mr. Conington at the head 
of the bogks. . 








